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THE GRAHAMS AND THE ARMSTRONGS. 


BY T. 8S. ARTHUR, 


CHAPTER V. 

\ Bee Lucy ?” was the inquiry made 

by a gentleman, whose face, from which 
the roundness of manly prime had departed, 
showed lines of care and thought. He was 
above the middle stature, and stood with a 
naturally erect bearing, and an ease of manner 
that showed native self-possession, or long inter- 
course with polished society. But there was 
an air of coldness and reserve about him that 
repressed familiarity. 

“Where’s Lucy ?” he repeated, looking around 
the room, in which were two young ladies, and 
a child some three years old. 

“Gone out somewhere,” was the answer, half 
indifferently made. 

The gentleman sat down, and the child clam- 
bered on his knee, calling him “papa,” and 
kissing him; but there was no ardor in the 
little one’s expression of love. She laid her 
head against his breast in a quiet way, her eyes 
uplifted to his face, which she appeared to read 
with a curious, half-puzzled interest. As if to 
avoid her too steady gaze, the man turned his 
head. The chile sighed, anc moved to a posi- 
tion in which she could no longer,look at the 
face above her. Then he laid a cheek down 
upon her soft, golden hair, while the arm that 
was around her drew the slight form close to 
his side. The child lay very still. She seemed 
to understand her father’s words—to feel that 
he loved her, but in a way that puzzled her 
young brain to comprehend. Love in her 
heart was a warm impulse, and it was hard to 
understand any love that did not glow with 
outward feeling ; and harder still to repress the 
tenderness that welled up in her spirit like a 
living spring. 

Twilight was falling—twilight in early Sep- 
tember, As the dim shadows crept out from 
the corners of the room, and wove obscuring 


: 
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tissues over ceiling and walls, chairs and furni~ 
ture, a hue as sober as that in the atmosphere 
pervaded the hearts of the inmates. There was 
an oppressive silence in the apartment. 

This house, to which we must now introduce 
the reader, was that of a merchant in the city 
of New York, named Andrew Graham. A 
year before, his wife had died. There were 
four daughters. Pauline, the oldest, in her 
twenty-second year; Lotty, in her twentieth; 
Lucy, entering her eighteenth year; and the 
little one whose head is resting on her father’s 
bosom—Ella. 

Mr. Graham was a man of the world, and his 
wife had been a weak woman of fashion. They 
were of a class numerically large in all our 
great cities—a class who live inwardly for 
themselves alone, but outwardly for other peo- 
ple, whom they understand and dislike. In all 
that appertained to the highest and best inte- 
rests of their children—in all that looked to 
their true development and happiness, Mr. and 
Mrs. Graham had been as indifferent and 
blamable as the parents of Jim Armstrong. 
True, something like education had been re- 
garded, but it was an education that touched 
none of the higher mcral sentiments—rather, if 
the effect were traced out carefully, depressing 
them—fostering pride, vanity, sensual indul- 
gence, and an overweening conceit of superi- 
ority based on wealth and position. At home, 
none of the small sweet courtesies of life; none 
of the gentle charities that draw heart to heart ; 
none of that mutual love and forbearance that 
are ever showing themselves in concession and 
kindness, were seen. But, instead, a spirit of 
complaint one against the other; of selfish 
exaction; of strife for favor. Love did not 


hold the children together as an internal attrac- 

tion drawing from the centre, but they were 

grouped in the family circle by. an external 
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bond, against which they were ever pressing, 
and which must break in the end and drive 
them asunder. 

Pauline, the oldest, was vain, selfish, and 
fond of admiration, as her mother had been; 
and like her father, cold and unsympathizing. 
A strong self-will had set government almost 
ut defiance. Her mother was never able to 
control her; and if she did not openly resist 
her father, it was because she found it easier to 
gain her ends by deceit and feigned compli- 
ance. 

Lotty, the second daughter, of a more yield- 
ing temper than her sister, yet not less selfish, 
had been tyrannized over by her to a degree 
that changed all tenderness into a dislike—all 
childish fondness into cold repulsion. She hated 
Pauline in her heart, and now, in her stronger 
years, when she felt her strength, never spared 
an opportunity to give her annoyance. 

Lucy seemed like a waif from some higher 
and better sphere, born amid these conflicting 
elements to perish in them, or calm the waters 
of strife. The danger of perishing seemed im- 
minent. The native good of her young spirit, 
that began to show its beauty, and exhale its 
sweetness, like the tender leaves of an opening 
bud, soon felt the chilling airs and piercing 
frosts of her uncongenial home. For a time, it 
was a question whether this human plant would 
harden or die—resist the elements, or perish in 
them. 

She would have perished, but one came as a 
saviour. A relative from a distant city saw 
the fair child, ere her spirit had been darkened 
by the shadows of selfishness, and bore her 
away to a home in which the breath of Heaven 
gave life, and strength, and beauty, to the hu- 
man plants that grew there in the sunshine of 
loving hearts; bore her away on a brief visit, 
that was extended to years. There were occa- 
sional goings back, and short periods of resi- 
dence in New York; but parental indifference 
on one side, and strong affinity on the other, 
favored Lucy’s inclinations, and she would 
soon return to her true congenial home. 

Lucy was sixteen years old, when a letter 
from her father called her to New York. 

“Come quickly,” said the hurriedly written 
summons; “your mother is very ill, and may 
die.” 

She had not been home for two years. On 
the occasion of her last visit, she was a slender 
girl, noticeable more for her simplicity and 
unobtrusiveness than for any positive attrac- 
tive qualities. None of the family had been 
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back to her true home she was not missed. 
Even the thought of her rarely afterwards in- 
truded itsself. The worldly and selfish mother 
and sisters came near forgetting her exist- 
ence. 

It was a dark day in the dwelling of Mr. 
Graham. The appalling shadow of death was 
there. Pride, wealth, self-estimation, palace 
walls, could not bar out the monster—to some 
a monster, but to how many, an angel in beau- 
tiful garments. Until now he had passed this 
dwelling; and its inmates had almost forgotten 
his existence as affecting them. But, suddenly, 
and almost without warning, he stepped across 
the threshold and stood with them face to face. 
They were stricken and powerless—powerless, 
yet in terror. 

Six days of illness, and Mrs. Graham stood 
on the margin of that river which all must 
cross alone; stood there shivering, shrinking, 
grasping back into the world for something by 
which she might cling. Pauline, half-stupefied, 
lay across the bed with her face hidden; Lotty, 
pale and terror-stricken, walked the floor of 
her mother’s chamber weeping in silence. Mr. 
Graham sat in stern impassiveness, with face 
half-averted from the dying one. There was 
fear and mortal shrinking there in the pres- 
ence of death, but no quivering of heart- 
strings—no tearing away of love-tendrils—no 
wild sense of that life-extinguishment which is 
felt where souls that beat pulse to pulse must 
sever. There had been adjunction, but no con- 
junction; and so death was only a separator, 
not a render of bonds woven into the very 
life. 

It was at this sad hour, that Lucy, after an 
absence of two years, returned. The inmates 
of the chamber were not aware of her arrival— 
were not even thinking of her as having part 
with them in this affliction—when the door 
was pushed: open, and she entered. They did 
not recognize the tall, beautiful girl who came 
in quickly, and glanced with a pale face, in 
which anxiety and fear were written, from 
countenance to countenance, until the words— 
“Oh, mother! mother!” as she passed to the 
bedside, and bent “down to the dying one re- 
vealed her. 

An apparition could scarcely have surprised 
them more. 

“ My child!” came faintly from the mother’s 
lips, as she raised her arms feebly and tried to 
clasp Lucy’s neck. In the effort the silver chord 
was loosened and the golden bowl broken at the 
fountain. There was a death and a resurrec- 


much drawn towards her, and when sbe went ¢ tion, A death of the natural body and a rising 
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of the spiritual body into the world of spiritual 
realities, whither we all must go, and where, 


according to our life here, will be our state § 


there. What of our state here? Ah! the ques- 
tion is one of deep concern. 

The silver chord was loosened and the golden 
bowl broken. The proud, heartless woman of 
fashion, who had lived only for herself, had to 
pass the dividing river even as the poorest and 
humblest must pass. In God’s eyes all are 
equal. The rich and the poor lie down to- 
gether, and the grass springs greenly over them 
both. 

There was only one tranquil face, and only 
one heart that beat evenly in all that stricken 
household—that face and that heart were Lucy’s- 
There was only one mind that looked upward, 
believing in God and trusting in God; and 
that was Lucy’s. Only one who thought of 
duty and self-denial ; and that was Lucy. 

After the first shock was over, and the house, 
shrouded and silent, gave back a tomb-like 
echo to. even the lightest tread, Lucy made an 
effort to approach her sisters, but they held her 
coldly at a distance. There was about her, and 
instantly perceived, a sphere of innocence, that 
hurt them as light hurts an inflamed eye; and 
they barred her near advances with instinctive 
aversion. But to her father’s heart she found a 
ready way; and though, in his cold, proud re- 
serve, he did not show reciprocal warmth, he 
raised no barriers against her near approaches. 

A few weeks before Lucy’s previous visit 
home, a sister had been born. Now, this sister, 
little Ella, was two years old; spoiled, petted, 
neglected ; but beautiful, and loving if there 
had been any to draw out her love. Lucy had 
not seen her since the first few weeks of her 
babyhood. 

From the chamber of death, after all was 
over, Lucy had retired, and was sitting alone, 
and in tears, when the door of her room was 
pushed open slowly and noiselessly. A sweet 
child’s face looked in. Lucy held out her 
hands ; but the child gazed at her with curious 
interest, and lingered near the door. 

“ Come, dear.” 

The tones of Lucy seemed like a cord draw- 
ing suddenly on the little one’s heart, for she 
moved a step or two into the room. 

“ Come .? 

Love’s impulses were strong in the voice of 
Lucy, and the child felt them. She stood still 
no longer, but came quickly to the arms out- 
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held to the heart of her sister. Kisses, warm 
and wild, covered her face and neck and bosom. 
Love broke over her in a shower of feeling. 

“Ella!” The voice which uttered the name 
was cold and reproving. Lucy glanced up and 
saw a woman, whose face made hershrink with 
sudden repulsion. She stood in the door and 
held out one hand imperiously. 

“Come,” she said; “you were a naughty 
child to leave the nursery.” 

But Ella, instead of obeying, shrank closer 
in the arms of Lucy. 

“Come, do you hear?” A slight flash came 
into the woman’s cold face. 

“Let her remain with me fora little while,” 
said Lucy, on whose pale cheeks the tears were 
still lying. 

“She must go back to the nursery,” said the 
woman, authoritatively. “Ella, come! do you 
hear me?” and sheadvanced into the room. 

The armof Lucy, instead of relaxing, drew 
tighter, with an instinct of love, and so the 
child lay motionless against her bosom. 

“Why don't you obey me when I speak ?” 
Anger had lit up its fires, and they burned to 
her very brow. She came still nearer, with 
menace in her eyes. 

“ Let me have the child, if you please, Miss.” 
‘The tones were very imperious. 

“She is my sister,” answered Lucy, in alow, 
meaning, steady voice, returning the woman’s 
glances with a look that was calm and resolute. 

“T am her nurse,” was retorted. 

“And therefore must give place to her sis- 
ter,” said Lucy. “I have not seen her, until 
this moment, for two years,” she added in a 
softer voice, “and you must leave her with me 
for the present.” 

The woman turned away, and flung herself 
angrily from the room. 

“ Has she gone?” Ella looked up, aglance of 
fear, blending with defiance, on her face. 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“Oh, I hate her!” The little brow was 
knit; the lips were held together with a firm- 
ness that made them colorless; the eyes burned 
with the hate her words signified. 

“Oh no, no! Don’t say that.” Lucy spoke 
quickly and earnestly. “God loves us, and we 
must love everybody.” She pointed up, with 
a look of reverence on her face. 

“Dod? Who’s Dod ?” 

A shudder crept through the heart of Lucy; 
a shudder so strong, that it made her quake 


stretched to receive her. A mother could not \ all over. 


have held to her heart a beloved child with more 
fervor and tenderness than little Ella was then 


“ Has no one told you of God ?” she asked, in 
so much surprise, that Ella glanced up into her 
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“Pauline ’1l send me back.” 
“ll ask her to let you stay with me,” re- 
turned Lucy. 


face wonderingly. “Of God, who lives in hea- 
ven, and loves little children?” 

The child’s earnest look was touching to see. ) 

“JT didn’t know him. Is he dood?” “But she wont. She’ll say, ‘Go ’long back 

“Oh, yes, darling !—good and great. Why, 5 to the nursery.’” 

He made you and me, and all of us. He made 2 Maybe not. Come, dear, and show me her 
the sun, the world—everything.” room.” 

“(Q-o-o! yes!—now I know. Hannah told They moved along the passage until they 
me.” The child’s eyes opened wider, and a ( came to Pauline’s chamber. The door stood 
light came into them. ajar, and Lucy heard the nurse say, in a loud, 

“Who’s Hannah?” asked Lucy. excited voice—“She told me she didn’t care 

“She lived here.” what you said. I can’t govern the child if she’s 

“Where is she now?” to be interfered with in this way.” 

“Done.” “Oh, no,” said Lucy, pushing open the door, 

“She told you of God ?” and stepping in; “I sent a message to my 

“Yes.” sister. Will you repeat it?” 

“ What did she tell you ?” There was a veil of rebuke on her calm, 

Ella thought for a little while, and then an- ? sweet face, and such penetrating reproof in her 


swered—“ He made it rain.” steady eye, that the woman was cowed down in 
“Yes. What else?” an instant. She did not understand the power 
“Loves Ella.” that lay in the presence of this strange young 

( 


“Yes, darling; God loves you. Do you ever $ girl, of whom she had scarcely heard, never 
pray to him?” ? before seen. 

“Pray? Don’t know.” Ellashook her head. { “Will you repeat my words?” But the wo- 

“Do you kneel down before you go to bed ?” 2 man was dumb. 

“No.” ( “I said’—and Lucy turned to her sister— 

At this moment the door was pushed open, } “‘Tell my sister Pauline, that I will take it 
and the nurse coming in, said sharply—“ Miss ? as a favor if she will let Ella remain with me 
Pauline says you must go to the nursery this } for a little while.’ I now make the request in 
instant.” ) person.” 

“T ain’t a doin’ for you, nor Mith Pauline “Certainly, I don’t care. What did you 
cither,” spoke up the little one, in defiance of ) come here for, Susan, making such an ado 
the order. ‘So you do back, old nursey.”’ about nothing?” and Pauline frowned upon the 

“Hu-s-h!—don’t talk so, Ella; that isn’t § nurse. “Don’t let it happen again.” 
right,” said Lucy. 

“T ain’t a doin’—I’ll scream,” persisted the { one annoyed, as she ceased speaking, and Lucy 
child. retired, with Ella clinging to her hand. The 

“Nobody cares for your screaming. I’m sent ( child threw back glances of triumph and defi- 
for you, and you’ve got to go.” The nurse ad- 5 ance on the nurse, who followed them along 
vanced across the room. the passages, while the nurse returned these 

“Tell my sister Pauline,” said Lucy, in a § glances, unseen by Lucy, with cruel menaces, 
tone whose very calmness disconcerted the ) the meaning of which Ella too well understood. 
nurse, and arrested her steps, “that I will take “You ain’t my sister,” said the child, doubt- 
it as a favor if she will let Ella remain with } fully, as she climbed into Lucy’s lap, on their 
me for a while.” ’ return to the chamber they had left a few mc- 

“She sent positive word for Ella to go to the | ments before. 
nursery,” was replied. “Yes, I am, your own dear sister,” replied 

“Did you hear what I said ?” Lucy, kissing her fondly. 

There was a power ia the low, calm voice of “T wish you wasn’t my sister,” said Ella. 
the young girl, and in her clear, steady eye, “Why not?” 
that the angry woman could not withstand, and “Cause.” 
so she again retired, but. muttering to herself in “*Cause why ?” 
undertones, “T wish you was my nurse.” 

“You’ve got a nurse.” 

The child’s face was instantly shadowed. 
her brows knit, her lips shut closely. “1 hate 
Susan!” She flung the words out angrily. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
“Take me to Pauline’s room,” said Lucy, 
rising, as the nurse left the chamber. 
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She turned her face away, with the air of 
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mother. As death closed the scene, each mem- 

ber of the stricken family had retired with wet 

at my poor little leggy.” eyes and averted faces. The thought of Lucy 
And Ella bared one leg to the hip. It was 2 had scarcely returned to Mr. Graham’s mind, 

discolored in several places, with green and § when she entered his room. 

brownish spots, “Do you want Ella?” she repeated. 


“What does this mean?” asked Lucy. “No; Susan wants her.” 
“She pinches me, she does,” answered the “T will keep her for the present,” said Lucy. 
“Oh, very well; as you like.’ Mr. Gra- 
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“ Hush, dear, don’t say so.” 
“You'd hate her, if you was me. Just look 


child. 
“Who?” Lucy’s heart leaped with a strong 5 ham’s tone was indifferent. 
throb, “She must be dressed, sir”’ Susan had fol- 


lowed, and now stood in the room. “ Please 
tell the young lady to tell Ella to go with me 
to the nursery ; I want her.” 

“Nurse wants her, Lucy,” said Mr. Graham. 

“T’s been dressed; and I aint soiled my 
clothes at all,” spoke up Ella. 

“ Father,” said Lucy, going close to him, and 
laying her hand on his shoulder in an affee- 
tionate way that gave him a new feeling, “just 
say to the nurse that I will take care of Ella 
to-day. You know I’ve not seen her since she 
was a few weeks old.” 

“ Did you hear, Susan?” Mr. Graham turned 
his cold face and colder eyes on the nurse. She 
lingered a moment, when he waved his hand, 
adding, a little impatiently—“ There, you can 
go.” 

Susan, foiled again, left the room; and 
Lucy, after kissing her father, and laying her 


“Susan; and you’d hate her if she pinched 
and slapped you, and put you under the bed, 
and shut you up in closets, as she does me.” 

“Why does she pinch and slap you?” 

“Cause I don’t do to sleep, and ’cause I 
cries, and ’cause I wont stay in the nursery, 
aud ’cause I bites her and screams, and for 
everything.” 

Lucy’s heart was overcome; it beat tumultu- 
ously, and in such yearning pity for her baby 
sister, so neglected and wronged, that she could 
only clasp her in passionate excitement, and 
weep over her. 

“Don’t cry, don’t cry, please,” said Ella, 
endeavoring to remove the hand with which 
Lucy was hiding her face. 

“Susan shall never pinch nor slap you again,” 
murmured Lucy, laying her lips to the child’s 


ears, 
“She'll do it when she gets me. She'll do it ) hand with an afiectionate caress on his head, 
to-night.” retired also. It was in her heart to remain 


with him, to show him signs of love in this 
dark hour of sorrow; but he sat so impassive, 
so self-isolated, that she felt herself pushed 
away—not attracted. 

It was not without reason that Susan, the 
nurse, saw with displeasure the good under- 
? standing which had sprung up at once between 
¢ Ella and her sister. Cruel and tyrannical at 
? heart, and with only selfish ends to serve, she 
\ perceived at a glance that if Lucy took the side 
of her little charge, there would come an ex- 
posure of her wrongs to the child, who had 
found hitherto no ear open to her complaints— 
2 no one who regarded her in any other light 

“Pl take her to her father.” Susan at- 5 than as a source of annoyance. Beyond this 
tempted to grasp the arm of Ella, who, on the Q would come, as a natural result, loss of a place 
alert, glided behind her sister and passed to the § in which she found certain advantages not 

.§ 


“No, no, darling; never again.” Lucy spoke 
in a strongly assuring tone. 

“Yes, she will—you don’t know. She holds 
my mouth so I can’t cry, she does. Oh dear!” 

“Never again, love! Never again,” sobbed 
Lucy, as she laid her tearful face down among 
the soft tresses of her baby sister. “Never, no, 
never again.” 

“Ella, your father wants you.” It was Susan 
who'spoke. She had pushed open the door of 
Lucy’s room, and stood looking in, with a dark, 
persistent expression of countenance. 

Lucy arose, and taking Ella by the hand, 
passed the nurse as she retired into the passage. 
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other side. always attainable, and a certain freedom of 

“TI wont trouble you,” said Lucy, coldly. action always desirable in persons of her 

“Do you want Ella?’ The young girl stood 2 quality. She had failed wholly in her efforts 
in the presence of her father, who looked into { to set Lucy aside; but there was, in her view, 
her face, almost in surprise at its strangeness, ) enough at stake to warrant a kindling of im- 
its innocence, and its tender beauty. Not for ( perious anger; and so, after the lapse of half an 
two years had he seen her, until a little while 5 hour, she presented herself at the door of Lucy’s 
before, when she stood bending over her dying ? room. This time she did not push forward in- 
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trusively, but tapped in a respectful wey, and 
waited until the door was opened. 

“ May I come in a moment ?” she said, in a 
subdued way. 

“ Certainly !” 
her pass in. 

“Don’t tum in here!” cried Ella, the mo- 
ment she saw her. “Don’t tum in here, I 
say!” she repeated, as Susan stepped into the 
room.” 

“ Hush, hush, dear!” said Lucy, quickly. 

“Don’t let her tum in here!” The child was 
not to be pacified. She shrunk behind Lucy, 


And Lucy moved back to let 


-and from that position sent out angry and de- 


fiant looks upon her enemy. 

“Tt is plain,” said Lucy, as the nurse sat 
down in a chair to which she was pointed, 
“that you have not now the love of your little 
charge.” She spoke in an undertone, so as 
not to be apprehended by Ella, but with the 
manner of one rebuking an inferior. She let 
her clear, steady eye dwell upon the face of 
Susan, who felt this young girl’s superiority of 
character overshadowing her more and more 
every moment. 

“If you take sides with her against me,” she 
ventured to remonstrate, “all government is 
gone. I might as well give up. She’s a hard 
child to manage at best.” 

“ Any child will be found hard to manage 
under your system,” said Lucy. 

“What system? What do you mean?” Red 
spots burned on the woman’s cheeks. 

“T find queer purple and yellow marks on 
my baby-sister’s tender flesh.” Lucy’s voice 
shook a little, but became steady again as she 
added—“ What has done this?” 

There was a blank expression in Susan’s 
face for a moment, but she quickly recovered 
herself, replying —“ I don’t understand what you 
mean.” 

“You know there are such marks on her 
hody?”’ Lucy’s countenance grew severe. 

“There are one or two little bruises, I be- 
lieve, where she struck herself against the fur- 
niture.” 

Lucy looked at her until the woman’s eye 
quailed and fell. 

“Too plainly marks of cruel violence,” said 
Lucy. “Susan,” she added, with severity, “I 
have returned to my father’s house to remain. 
I did not know, until this hour, how greatly I 
was needed. My little sister has passed from 
your tender mercies, and forever, You are no 
longer her nurse. I have assumed the relation 
you have shown yourself unworthy to fill. You 
spoke falsely to my sister Pauline a little while 
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ago, and a woman who is capable of falsehood 
is no safe companion for our innocent child.” 

“You talk as though you were mistress 
here!” Susan’s tone and manner changed sud- 
denly; she drew herself up, and put on some- 
thing of her former imperiousness, 

“T am in my father’s house,” was the simple 
answer ; “and I warn you to pass out of my 
way.” 

The woman cowered again. There was a 
quality about the young girl that made her 
shrink in conscious weakness from a conflict 
with her. She knew, moreover, the indifference 
with which all the rest of the family regarded 
Ella, and saw, that if Lucy chose to assume the 
care of her, as she had intimated it to be her 
intention, she must oppose such an arrangement 
in vain. The facility with which Lucy had 
already set her aside, produced a humiliating 
sense of weakness. There was nothing to be 
gained in putting herself wholly in antagonism 
with this new element in the household, where 
she had long reigned supreme in her own de- 
partment, and so she altered her manner again. 
Sighing heavily, and putting on a countenance 
of sorrow, she referred to the sad event which 
had just taken place, and suggested that Ella 
could only disturb the hours she must desire to 
spend in quietude and alone. But Lucy mildly 


and gravely passed that suggestion aside, clos- - 


ing with the words—“ Your perseverance in 
this matter is not agreeable. Pray, let it cease. 
I understand you fully, and nothing that you 
can possibly say will alter the unfavorable im- 
pression I have received. You have not been 
true to your trust; you know that in your 
heart; and you may be certain of one thing— 
you will not be trusted here again.” 

“You speak as if you had been here all your 
life, instead of a few hours,” said the woman, 
rallying again. 

“T have been here long enough to see ‘and 
hear what has given me the heartache; and 
long enough to comprehend something of your 
quality and conduct. And you may be as- 
sured, that when I see a plain way before me, 1 
am not to be held back from walking therein. 
Your duties, so far as Ella is concerned, have 
ceased. Do not require me to say it again!” 

“What have I done? I don’t understand 
you?” 

“You pinches and slaps me,” spoke up Ella, 
who had comprehended little of what was pass- 
ing, but clearly understood the reference to her- 
self in this instance, 

“Tt’sa lie!” exclaimed Susan, in a loud, 
angry voice. She was thrown off her guard. 
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It happened that Mr. Graham had left his 
room, and was passing near enough to the 
chamber occupied by Lucy, to hear this start- 


ling sentence. He came quickly to the door, ‘ 


and pushing it open, said, in a disturbed 
manner—‘“ What’s this, Susan? Lucy?” and 
he glanced from one to the other in amaze- 
ment. 

The nurse grew pale and looked frightened. 
Lucy stood with calm resolve in her face. 

“What's the meaning of this?” demanded 
Mr. Graham. 

“She pinches and slaps me.” 

In the silence that followed Mr. Graham’s 
question, little Ella pushing out her sober face 
from behind her sister, in whom she understood 
that she had found an advocate and a defender, 
put this complaint to her father. 

“Who pinches and slaps you?” he asked. 

“She does.” Ella pointed to Susan. 

“ And I said it was a lie,” spoke out the wo- 
man. 

“The bare suspicion of cruelty towards a 
helpless child is enough, father,” said Lucy. 
“T find dear little Ella covered with strangely 
discolored spots, which she says are the marks 
of Susan’s pinching fingers. This decided me, 
and I refused to let her go back to the nursery. 
Please to say to Susan, once for all, that she 
must not interfere between me and my sister, 
whose nurse I from this moment constitute 
myself.” 

Mr. Graham turned his usually cold eyes, 
into which fire had suddenly leaped, from the 
face of Lucy to that of Susan, The thought of 
a servant’s cruelty to Ais child, when it stood 
forth distinctly, sent such an angry throb to his 
heart, that he almost trembled with passion. 
But he had great self-control, and repressed 
some strong utterances that were on his 
tongue. 

“ Go to vour room,” hesaid, waving his hand. 

Susan lingered a moment, as if to make some 
defence. 

“Did you hear me?’ Mr. Graham’s foot 
struck the floor imperatively, and the woman 
retired. As she did so, Lucy raised Ella in her 
arms, and kissing her tenderly, said, looking to 
her father—“I am going to stay here and be 
Ella’s nurse.” 

“Oh, I’s so glad! so glad!” cried out the 
child, clasping Lucy about the neck, patting 
her cheeks in a fond way, and kissing her in a 
wild outgush of feeling. “Bad Susa!” she 
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added, with a sudden change of countenance. ( 
) in years; and the ways in which her feet had 


“Bad Susa! I hate her.” 


“ Hash, darling, hush !” Lucy put her fingers . 
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over thechild’s mouth. “ You mustn’t say that 
any more. We mustn’t hate anybody.” 

“T hates her, I do,” persisted the child. 
“She’s ugly !” 

“No, no, no, dear! I don’t want you to say 
that any more; if I’m to be your nurse, you 
mustn’t hate any body.” Lucy spoke in soft, 
persuasive tones, yet with an impressive gravity, 
“Our Father in heaven says that we must love 
everybody, as He loves us.” 

“T ain’t dot no father in heaven,” replied 
the child, quickly. 

“God is our Father in Heaven,” said Lucy. 

“Dod? Who’s Dod? Oh, yes—Dod makes 
it rain.” 

“Yes, dear, God sends us rain and sunshine. 
He makes the trees and the flowers grow. He 
gives us every good thing we have. He loves 
us, and we must love Him.” 

“Do you love Him?” asked Ella. 

“T try to love Him,” was answered, in a soft, 
falling tone. 

“Does papa love Him?” And Ella raised 
her large eyes to her father’s face. Lucy did 
not venture a reply, and Mr. Graham stood 
silent, instinctively turning his countenance 
away from the questioning gaze of his child. A 
feeling, new and strange, came over him. He 
seemed to himself in some spiritual presence. 
Slowly he lifted his eyes from the floor to which 
they had fallen, and looked earnestly at Lucy. 
Her face seemed to him more like the face of 
angel than mortal. His heart moved towards 
her, trembling in the birth of a new love. 

“Be to her a mother, Lucy,” he said, in a 
voice that betrayed strong feeling. 

“God helping me, I will,” she answered, 
reverently, glancing upwards, 

“ He will,” said her father, ina choking voice, 
as he turned and left the chamber. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Lucy never wavered a moment from her pur- 
pose to remain in the home from which she had 
been an alien since childhood. In the instant 
she comprehended the neglect and wrong to 
which her little sister was exposed, her duty 
was revealed. Henceforth, another’s good must 
be paramount to her individual pleasures or 
preferences. The lessons her more than 
mother had taught her from her childhood up, 
had, like good seed in good ground, shot up 
into the green blade and the round, firm stalk ; 
and now the full time for the corn in the ear 
had come. She was but little more than a child 


thus far moved were soft and flowery. But her 
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strength lay in her love of truth, her aversion 


to evil in all its forms, and in a conscientious ( 


regard for duty, from which no considerations 
of personal ease could turn her aside. 

Lucy did not find in her sisters Pauline and 
Lotty anything congenial whatever. Their 
selfishness was supreme. Every thought and 
feeling were inverted. They had no regard 
for anything in which their own pleasures did 
not centre. When Lucy informed them of her 
convictions in regard to the nurse, and even 
showed the discolorations on Ella’s person, 
they looked incredulous, and said she was a 
bad, troublesome child. Susan vindicated her- 
self with them, and drew their feelings over to 
her side so strongly, that they began to speak 
authoritatively in the matter. 

“Ella must not be interfered with,” they 
said. “The child will be ruined.” 

“T never saw the like of it in all my days,” 
spoke out Susan boldly, on perceiving that 
Pauline was inclining to her interests. “A 
young girl like that, who is nothing more than 


a stranger, to come into a house and set herself 2 


up on the instant as judge and jury! It’s un- 
heard of! I couldn’t speak to you about it be- 
fore. But now the funeral’s over, and I wish 
to know if I’m to go or stay. It doesn’t matter 
to me atall. I can easily find a place.” 

“Of course you’re not going,” answered Pau- 
line, in a decided manner. “I’ve no idea that 
things have come to such a pass already. Upon 
my word! The young lady has taken airs on 
herself. But she’s not going to be regulator in 
this house.” . 

“She actually ordered me to leave,” said 
Susan, “and that not an hour after the breath 
had left her mother’s body. And such temper 
as she showed! Dear! but you'll have a time 
with her if she stays at home, as she says she 
will.” 

“She’s not going to stay at home,” replied 
Pauline, forgetting herself in this familiarity 
of intercourse with a servant. “She doesn’t 
belong here, anyhow.” 

Susan’s eyes dilated, and Pauline saw in 
them an interpretation of her last words not in 
anything warrantable—an interpretation, that 
shamed and rebuked her thoughtless freedom 
of speech. 

“T’ll regulate all these matters, Susan,” she 
added, as her voice and manner changed. 
“Ella will go back to your charge; but there 
must be no neglect or unkindness, remember. I 
will tolerate nothing of that sort.” 

“ Bless your heart, miss! I wouldn’t hurt a 
kitten. It’s all that girl’s imagination. I love 
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the dear little soul too well.” And Susan re- 
tired, feeling that she had triumphed over 
Lucy. 

There came, not long after this interview be- 
tween Pauline and Susan, a tap at Lucy’s door. 
The young girl kept her room for most of her 
time, with Ella, now her constant companion. 
The child, on hearing the tap, ran to the door, 
and opened it. Seeing her, Pauline said—“ Go 
to the nursery, Ella, and stay with Susan.” 
But Ella, instead of obeying this order, moved 
back into the room, and shrank towards Lucy. 

“Did you hear me!” demanded Pauline, 
with irrepressible anger. 

“T aint a-goin’,” said the child, in a deter- 
mined way. 

“No, no, Ella; you musn’t say that to sis- 
ter.” Lucy spoke quickly, and with firmness. 

“Well, I aint a-goin’,’ persisted Ella, put- 
ting on a defiant look. 

“Hush! not a word more like that. I’ve 
told you it was naughty to talk in that way, 
and I can’t love naughty children.” 

Ella’s countenance changed. She looked up 
at Lucy with a subdued expression, saying to 
her in a low, appealing voice—“ Don’t let me 
go. I loves you, and I'll be good.” She hid 
her face in Lucy’s lap. 

A few moments of silence followed, and then 
Lucy asked Pauline to sit down. 

“T wish to say a few words to you alone,” 
replied Pauline, not taking the proffered seat. 
“Send the child away, if you please.” 

“She will not understand our conversation,” 
said Lucy. 

“It is of her that I intend to speak, and she 
will understand. Let her go to the nursery.” 

“ Ella”—Lucy bent to the child’s ear after a 
moment’s reflection, and said—“I want you to 
go out in the passage, and stay there until I 
call you.” 

“Susan 711 catch me,” was her answer. 

“No, dear, Susan shall not trouble you. Go, 
I wish you to do just as I say.” 

Ella lingered tor a moment or two, and 
then obeyed, looking back, however, over her 
shoulder in a timid, anxious way at every 
step. As she passed from sight, Pauline drew 
a chair directly in front of Lucy, and fixing a 
severe look upon her, said—“I have come to 
remonstrate with you in regard to conduct that 
is not received with favor. This authoritative 
interference on your part with the affairs of 
our household is altogether unwarrantable, and 
must cease. I am sorry to be obliged to speak 
in so plain a way, but the occasion is wholly 
with yourself. You seem to have forgotten 
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that your position here does not justify the 
assumptions you are making.” 

“What assumptions?” The calmness of 
Lucy’s tone, and the gentleness of her manner, 
a little puzzled her sister. 

“In regard to Ella.” 
quite so imperious. 

“T aint a goin’.” It was the child’s voice on 
the outside of the room. 

“What possesses that evil woman to perse- 
cute Ella after this fashion?” exclaimed Lucy, 
springing up and going to the door. Susan had 
Ella by the arm, and was lifting her to her feet. 

“How dare you!” said Lucy, in such stern, 
commanding tones, that the woman dropped 
the child’s arm and moved back astep. “ Must 
I tell you again that your miserable care of this 
little one has ceased ?” 

There was no unwomanly excitement, no 
weak display of sudden anger, but a calm in- 
dignation of tone and manner that was irresisti- 
ble. Susan quailed before the slender girl as 
an evil spirit quails and shrinks in the presence 
of an angel. Pauline noted the striking con- 
trast between her sister and the woman, and 
especially the marked difference in the expres- 
sion of their faces—one so elevated in tone, so 
dignified and so pure; the other so dark, hid- 
den, and malicious. Susan had no time to veil 
her countenance by hypocritical masks, ere the 
eyes of Pauline were upon it. The sight caused 
a shiver to run along her nerves. 

“Go to your room,” she said, sternly, “and 
let there be no more of this.” 

Ella was grasping tightly the hand of Lucy 
as they went into the chamber. 

“T have assumed nothing,” said Lucy, “ex- 
cept what love and duty have required me to 
assume. That woman has neglected and abused 
our little sister. Feeling certain of this, could 
I do less than stand between her and wrong? 
No, Pauline! Nor would you have had me do 
less. What you said just now only shows that 
you have misapprehended me. I have no wish 
to interfere in anything; but surely you will 
not object to giving me the office of nurse to 
my little sister, if I am willing to assume it? 
My heart went out towards her the moment I 
looked into her face, and all that I have seen 
of her has made her dearer, and my duty 
plainer.” 

“You don’t know what you propose to your- 
self,” answered Pauline, whose estimate of her 
sister was undergoing a rapid transformation. 
“A child’s nurse! No, no, Lucy, the thing is 
absurd. We can’t have you degraded to that 
level.” 
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“Degraded! Why, sister. If little children 
are so precious in God’s eyes, that their angels 
do always behold His face, can our loving care 
for them involve a degradation? In Heaven, 
it has been said, the best of angels receive the 
children who pass by death up to that celestial 
region, and minister to them with the most 
loving assiduity. Oh, no, no, Pauline; the 
office is high, holy, and honorable. Do not 
put any hindrance in my way. Can you not 
trust her to my care?” 

“If you have set your heart upon it,” said 
Pauline, “I do not see that we need make any 
serious objection. But I thought your conduct 
in regard to Ella came of a sudden whim.” 

“No, sister, no; let me assure you, in all 
truth, that this is not the case.” 

“T will talk with father,” remarked Pauline. 

“ Father has already consented,” said Lucy. 

“Oh, then, the matter is settled; I was not 
aware of that.” Pauline arose, and with a 
cold, distant inclination of the head, retired 
from the room. Susan left the house before 
evening. 

From that time, Flla was the inseparable 
companion of her sister. 

Two weeks after Lucy’s return to her father’s 
house, she wrote thus to the relative with whom 
nearly all the years of her life had been spent: 


“My MorRE THAN MotHER—Yonr letter was 
received to-day, and I have read and re-read 
it, though it was difficult to see the written 
words for tears that blinded me all the while. 
Oh, how painfully I feel our separation; but 
from your lips I learned the precepts that bind 
me to duty here. I wrote you of my little 
sister, of the neglect and cruelty to which she 
had been exposed, and of the ignorance of all 
good, even of God, in which she was growing 
up. They have given her wholly to my care, 
and I find her a warm-hearted, though way- 
ward child. There was some opposition at 
first, excited by the nurse, who endeavored to 
create a feeling against me. But it quickly 
died away. 

“My two sisters hold themselves at a dis- 
tance; they do not understand me; and, if they 
did, would not, I fear, discover in me qualities 
to attract them. Pauline is cold, haughty, and 
self-willed, it grieves me to say. Lotty comes 
a little nearer, and has a kind word now and 
then; but she is quick tempered, and takes an 
unamiable pleasure in opposing or annoying 
Pauline, Alas! there is no love between them. 
They stand apart without a throb of sympathy. 
They have put on the deepest mourning, and 
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are scandalized at my refusal to adopt, from ; made in a demanding way, and when he grants 


mere outside considerations, the same gloomy 
attire, and attribute it to indifference. How 
little they know of my heart. Oh, Aunt Helen! 
I am being tried in my new position. It was 
a hard thing for me to be consistent with my- 
self in this. Father did not say much; but I 
can see that my non-compliance with a mere 
custom of society annoys him. He looks a 
great deal to appearances; is very observant of 
social forms and matters of etiquette; is pol- 
ished; but how cold! I let you see all my 
thoughts, dear aunt. I. knew that my resolve 
to remain here for my little sister’s sake would 
meet your approbation, hard as the separation 
would prove to both of us. Oh, in what a 
shadowed place has her young life been open- 
ing. There was no one to lift her thoughts up 
to God and Heaven. No one to tell her of 
the angels who were near. No one to inspire 
holy impulses, gentle and kind affections, pity, 
mercy, and compassion. 

“To think of the first movements of a child’s 
life untouched by these! Oh! is it not sad, sad? 
And this, too, not in a hovel; not in a den of 
crime; not away off in India or Africa; but in 
a Christian land, and in a palace home like 
this. 

“What could my mother have been thinking 
about? I can’t tell you how strangely I felt 
when Ella, with a puzzled look on her face, 
said, as I told you—‘ Dod!) Who’s Dod?’ 

“And I find that her question then simply 
expressed her state of ignorance about pious 
things. It took me some time to get her, of 
her own accord, to kneel down and say a prayer 
before going to bed. But she does it now 
sweetly ; and when I talk to her of the Lord of 
Heaven, and about the angels, she listens with 
an absorbed interest that it does me good to see. 

“You ask if father would not let you have 
Ella and me also. Dear aunty, the question 
set my heart to beating wildly. How quickly 
my thought sprung to the proposition; but 
after looking at it on all sides, and considering 
my father, it has become clear to me that God 
has placed my sphere of duty where I now am. 
There is no manifest love between Pauline, 
Lotty, and father. My sisters never seem to 
think of doing anything with the end of gratify- 
ing him, or in any loving conformity to his 
tastes or wishes. Not one tender word have I 
heard pass between them. He is cold, distant 
and gloomy, for the most part, while they are 
fretful towards each other in his presence, and 
almost certain to introduce themes that are of 
an unpleasant character. 


Their requests are ‘ 
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what they ask it is either with reluctance or 
indifference. 

“Now, I cannot bear to see my father living 
such a life; I must get closer to him, I must 
find a way to his heart. Already I have soft- 
ened a little the icy exterior at first put on 
when I approached him; I can see that certain 
little attentions, which I make as unobtrusive 
as possible, are pleasant to him. 

“ And think, scarcely two weeks bave passed. 
When I ask of him anything, he grants it with 
manifest pleasure. If he does not invite me to 
approach, he never pushes me off when J draw 
near. So, is it not plain, Aunt Helen, that 
God has cast my lot here? I am sure you are 


saying yes in your heart as you read these 


lines. 

“Write to me and strengthen my hands, oh, 
my morethan mother. Whata mere child I am, 
and yet a strong woman’s work is before me; 
but I will press on, and look up to the Strong 
for strength. Good, as you have so often said 
to me, is the only real power; and in the name 
of good I will stand up, though hosts of evil 
spirits be in league against me. 

“In tender love, yours, 
‘““ Lucy.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
—= oo 


BECALMED. 
BY M. E. ROCKWELL. 
HE harbor is calm and the sun is low; 
My sail has been set since morn, 

Waiting for winds that never will blow, 
Drifting and drifting, idly and slow, 

By aimless currents borne. 
I am weary of sunshine, weary of calm, 

The calm of this upper sea; 
I am tired, so tired, of the soft, sweet balm, 
The breath of roses and spice and palm, 

That floats from the shore to me. 


In early morning my bark was tost 
By a wind from the distant main; 
And the wakened waters—yet uncrossed— 
Whispered of treasures of unknown cost 
They would bear me on to gain. 


I dared not trust to the free, swift flight 

Of that breeze so full and strong, 
But anchored my boat with the shore in sight, 
Till it should pass, with the wild delight, 

Of the waves’ enchanting song. 


It is past, and can never return to me. 

But my spirit is thrilling yet 
To the strange, sweet voice that told of the sea, 
Of its depths, of its boundless liberty, 

And I cannot, can never forget. 
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KITTY LOY D’S TRIAL. 


BY MARY E. COMSTOCK. 


PART I. 


¢ 


7 ITTY LOYD'S hitherto almost unclouded 6 


life had suddenly come into dark shadow, 
and pretty Kitty thought she should never see 
light again. Life’s brightness, according to her 
present feeling, seemed eclipsed forever. The 
world had become a cruel world, and Kitty’s 
eighteen years sat heavily upon her. 

Horace Loyd, Esquire, had seen fit to take 
unto himself a wife, and the letter announcing 
this intention to his only daughter lay open 
before her. She had gazed upon the clear 
characters traced upon the pure page till they 
took fantastic shapes through hertears, and now 
she drew herself up with very firmly compressed 
lips, and a decided little motion of the head, 
and drove back every trace of unwonted emo- 
tion from her eyes. 

“To think, that after all, it’s just as Aunt 
Eleanor said, I never thought pa would 
marry again, never. I believe he wants to 
bring some one here to keep watch of me, and 
make sure that I do not see William!” And 
Kitty curved her snowy neck, rose from her 
seat among the damask cushions, and walked 
impatiently to and frothrough her own elegant 
private apartment. The surroundings, grace- 
ful furniture, flowers, pictures and statuettes, 
were quite in keeping with the figure of ‘the 
little princess,’ as Nurse Rowan, on occasions of 
coming up to the great house, liked to call the 
young heiress whom she had cared for in 
motherless infancy. Just a tinge of uncon- 
scious haughtiness marked the graceful carriage ; 
there was no especial mark of intellect or spirit- 
uality in the pretty face, but it was neverthe- 
less very pleasing, and the rich and tasteful char- 
acter of the room well accorded with its occupant. 

A snowy bed just disclosed itself in the 
smaller, adjoining room, and a glass door 
opened upon a veranda. Kitty paused in her 
silent patrol, lifted a fold of the curtain, and 
gazed out into the moonlight. 

“ William proposed an elopement once,” she 
said. “I don’t know but I might yield to it 
now. It made me sad to think of papa’s con- 
cern, but I don’t know but he deserves it, every 
bit of it!” 

You must judge leniently the motherless girl, 
whose life, since boarding-school days were 
over, had been passed alternately in a luxurious 
but unsocial home, and in watering-place and 
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other frivolities, under the chaperonage of gay 
Mrs. Alderstien. 

“Although my father has always been as 
frigid as an iceberg to me,” continued Kitty, 
“yet I never could believe but there must be 
stowed away in his heart some little affection 
for his only child. He does seem to fear that 
I may feel his past silence upon the subject, 
and he may well apologize for keeping me in 
the dark as he has done,” and she once more 
returned to the letter she had left tear-stained 
and crushed upon one of the carpet’s crimson 
roses. 


“My Dear DavcutTer:—I now address 
you on a subject which I feel I ought to have 
introduced to you before this date. In taking 
the step which I now propose for my own hap- 
piness, I trust I have not been unmindful of 
your best good. You have perhaps heard me 
speak of Miss Emma Beverly. Her return to 
Arlingsford within the past year, has enabled 
me to renew my acquaintance with her, and } 
trust that, notwithstanding my silence, you will 
rejoice with me when I inform you of my ap- 
proaching marriage, which takes place, with 
that lady the 21st instant. Be prepared, my 
daughter, to welcome one who already regards 
you most affectionately. Please give the en- 
closed, containing directions for preparing for 
our coming, to Aunt Eleanor, and believe me, 
as ever, Your loving father, 

Horace Loyp.” 


The tone of the letter alternately subdued 
and irritated the young lady. Iler reserved 
and pre-occupied father had perhaps never, 
within’ her remembrance, expressed himself 
thus tenderly to his daughter. At the same 
time how quietly he announced this momentous 
fact. How readily heacted only in accordance 
with his own counsels, while, notwithstanding 
her pleadings, William had received the pater- 
nal “no,” point blank, and poor Kitty had been 
reprimanded for encouraging “the young ad- 
venturer,” and prohibited even recognizing him 
in future. 

“Tt was cruel,” said Kitty. “Tt had been 
an easy enough matter to win over Aunt Elea- 
nor, dear, easy soul, regarding a few secret 
meetings, and a most romantic correspondence, 
quite equal, thought Kitty, to that carried on 
between Benjamin West and his faithful and 
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beautiful fiancee. But now, with the appear- 
ance of this ally of her father, matters might 
ussume a very different aspect. 

Iam afraid Kitty’s ideas regarding her own 
especial duties as a daughter were rather ob- 
scure. She could not give her love and con- 
fidence unasked, and although it was not in 
her nature to deceive one to whom she pro- 
fessed to give confidence, she reasoned that her 
father’s coldness justified her simple disregard 
of his commands. His new supporter she placed 
on hostile ground at once. It must be ad- 
mitted that there flashed through Kitty’s mind 
an outlined plan for playing the amiabie, affec- 
tionate daughter, and winning this new power 
to her side; but Kitty was not a bit of a hypo- 
crite, and she arched her white neck again, 
and said—“ I’d scorn to do it!” 

There was a great deal of resolution in the 
pretty face as thought went on. 

“1 cannot stay here with my present feel- 
ings,” soliloquized Kitty. “I could not hold 
my peace; it would be impossible. Neither 
can I ask father’s consent to let me spend my 
time elsewhere. At this particular time he 
would, of course, refuse it. There is but one 
way for me to do, and that is to assume my 
own independence. I am old enough to do it, 
and I will submit to these restraints and inter- 
ferences no longer.” 

“Tt would not do to let Nurse Rowan know,” 
resumed Kitty, after reviewing her decision. 
“She would surely communicate with father at 
once; and Aunt Eleanor would only grieve, 
and try to hinder me were she here, though 
she would want me to have my own way in 
the end. It is fortunate she is gone to Clarks- 
port. Everything is in my favor. I shall not 
write to William till I get established in sup- 
porting myself. I can teach, or do something 
of that kind when I get away, and as I refused 
to leave home with him when he wished me to, 
I would rather not seem dependent upon him 
now. The delay will be very short. I shall 
soon be in a position to receive him indepen- 
dently. Writing, dear Aunt Eleanor, will be 
the hardest ;’ and Kitty, who had planned and 
successfully executed many a school-girl esca- 
pade, sat down, with all the old excitement, at 
the pretty rosewood desk, and dipped her pen 
in ink. 

Notwithstanding all her determination, how- 
ever, sheet after sheet of satin note-paper was 
spoiled. A few tears fell, then she took coun- 
sel with herself, and wrote rapidly, and sealed 


two missives. 
“TI must get off to-night or in the early morn- 
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ing,” she said; “Aunt Eleanor might return 
earlier than she expected to ;” and consulting a 
paper to learn the hour of departure of trains, 
she began making rapid preparation. The ser- 
vants of the house were not accustomed to in- 
terfere with Miss Kitty’s plans, and she en- 
countered no impediment. 
PART II. 

“The coach is a stoppin’ here, Melindy. I 
guess daughter Liddy’s come,” said Luke Ma- 
son to his wife, as he brought in a brimming 
pail of milk. 

“That aint our Liddy! Massy sakes! it’s 
somebody that’s mistook the place, sure enough, 
and they’re a takin’ off her trunk—a reg’lar 
city lady. You'd better go out and see about 
it, father. Put on yourcoat. There, that’ll do; 
be quick about it.” 

“Ts this Mr. Mason?” asked Kitty’s blandest 
tones. 

“T reckon ’tis, ma’am. I guess you got the 
advantage of mea little. Couldn’t just say as 
I'd ever met you afore.” 

“No, I presume not;” and Kitty drew out 
her porte monnaie, and paid the coachman as 
she spoke. 

The young lady’s calm assurance left no 
choice for Mr. Mason, but to show her into the 
house with the best grace he was master of. 

“My friends, the Blanchards, boarded with 
you last summer, I believe,” was Miss Kitty’s 
introductory remark, after exchanging greet- 
ings and comments on the weather with Mrs. 
Mason, 

“Why, yes; there was a family of Blanch- 
ards here last summer,” said Mrs. Mason, 
straightening the hearth-rug. “They are friends 
of yours, are they, I want to know ?” 

“Mary Blanchard wrote me last August, I 
think it was,” proceeded Kitty, “telling me 
what delightful times they were having here, 
and I thought I would like to come and board 
with youawhile myself, if you would take me.” 

The last clause of Kitty’s sentence, I think, 
was induced by a certain equivocal expression 
of countenance on the part of Mrs. Mason. 

“Well, the truth of it is,” spoke that indi- 
vidual, with considerable hesitation, “there’s a 
little while in the hot weather that folks like 
to stay up here among the mountains, and 
about that time we generally cal’late to lay our- 
selves out to ’commodate all we can. One or 
two families come at a time, and takin’ ’em 
altogether, why, it makes a tolerable good thing 
of it. But just now there’s a good deal of 
farmin’ work to be done, and I can’t say it 
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-would be exactly in my way to take a boarder 


at this season of the year.” 

For once Kitty was undecided how to act. 
A repulse from the outside world was some- 
thing new to her, and she did not like to ask a 
favor. She was silent, and Mrs. Mason took 
advantage of her opportunity. 

“T am sorry I can’t accommodate you. Hope 
it wont inconvenience you. If you’d written 
to us first, I could ha’ told you how ’twas. 
Most of our boarders write to know if they can 
engage a room afore they come.” 


“Jt did not occur to me that it would be 4 


necessary to do s0,” said Kitty, accepting the 
issue. “Can you tell me, Mrs. Mason, of any 
other family with whom I might obtain board 
for a short time?” 

“Well, I can’t say exactly about that. 
There’s Mrs. Ball’s; that would be a good 
place, but Saphrony aint feelin’ very chirp, 
and I don’t believe they’d feel as though they 


could make the family any larger. The Mar- < 


tindales are always ready to take anybody ; but 
I couldn’t, I really couldn’t advise a young 
lady, used to such things as you have been, to 
go there. They’re so economical, I don’t be- 
lieve you could stand it, anyhow.” 

“Perhaps you will let me stay with you to- 
night, until I can make further inquiries,” sug- 
gested, rather than asked, poor Kitty. 


listening. 

“J will be back in a minit, miss. I don’t 
know as you mentioned your name, really, or 
else I’ve forgotten it.” 


“Miss Loyd,” faltered Kitty. She had 
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conned various names, proposing to assume ‘ Kitty’s face. 


another than her own, but the honest lips could > 


frame no other when the moment came. 
“T think I hear Mr. Mason in the porch; I 


unremoved. Through the partially open door , 


came detached portions of the conversation. 


“The young lady wants to stay here to- | 


night, and look around for a boarding place.” 
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round for a place,” she said, as though return- 
ing to a subject for a time dismissed. “ You 
had better take off your things and stay here 
to-night. You can take a fresh start in the 
morning,” the speaker was careful to add, and 
Kitty was obliged, notwithstanding her inde- 
pendence of spirit, to accept the favor with the 
best grace possible. Tired though she was, she 
speculated long before she fell asleep that night, 
and was surprised to find to what little purpose 
speculation tended. 

However, a boarding place, after some de- 
lays, was found, and Kitty’s theories of self- 
maintenance were put to the test. 

Kitty’s knowledge of country life was very 
limited. Her thoughts turned with consider- 
able courage to the keeping of a district school. 
A most laudable spirit of improvement had 
made the school-houses in that vicinity really 
very picturesque and inviting in their appear- 
ance, and Kitty thought she could preside over 
one of those small temples of learning with 
great success, 

Miles Cramer chanced to suggest the matter 
of obtaining a certificate, and Kitty, wondering 
how great a draught the undreamed-of requi- 
site would make upon her limited pocket- 
money—for habit had rendered the possession 
of desirable things almost entirely contingent, 


‘ in her experience, upon the possession of pin- 


Mrs. Mason directly assumed an attitude of ? money, so that the association of ideas was very 


natural—asked Mr. Cramer if he would be so 
good as to purchase her one when he went to 
the village. 

“Ha! ha! that’s a good one!” laughed young 
Cramer, while a flush of resentment rose to 
“T guess you don’t know much 
about district schools, do you, Miss Loyd?” 

“You see, it’s different from getting a license 
to give concerts or such things. You've got to 


will be back in a minit or two,” finished Mrs. ? go yourself and let the committce see that you 


Mason, leaving Kitty with her traveiling things 5 
’ entered into a limited explanation of the sub- 


know a thing or two.” And Mr. Cramer, senior, 


’ ject, while Jo remarked to his mother, in the 


“Well, I’ve no objections if you haint, ‘ 


wife.” 


“Don’t you think it’s rather strange she ¢ 
») she hadn’t, why didn’t she leave off her silk 


should come here alone in this way, without 
any friends with her, or ritin’ or anything ?” 


? ing a district school commission. 


\ cheese-room, that “It was an odd go, anyhow, 
’ that a young woman like her,” pointing with 


his thumb over his shoulder, “should be want- 
Why didn’t 
she go to her friends, if she had any? And if 


¢ dresses and go to work in the regular way ?” 


“Can’t say, Melindy; I don’t pretend to ) 


understand women-folks. You can do as you 


like about it.” 


the window shade a little nervously. 
“Oh, you was a speaking about looking 


Mrs, Mason returned presently, and adjusted ) look like it to me. 


“Your pa thought perhaps there was some 
love affair at the foundation of her coming 
here,” confided Mrs. Cramer; “but it don’t 
Nobody comes to see her, 


, and she don’t get any letters, you know. I 


confess I don’t understand it myself.” 
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The season was advancing, and Kitty’s pocket- ) 


money was disappearing like the remnant win- 
ter snows. Kitty kept a brave heart, but it 
was very monotonous here, and, contrary to her 
first intention, she had with great precaution 
apprised William of her retreat. She had re- 
ceived one letter from him, expressing great re- 
gret that business urgently required his pres- 
ence in an opposite direction for some days to 
come ; he hoped to see her shortly, however, 
and the epistle closed with usual protestations 
of unchangeable regard. The few days were 
long past, but the gentleman had not ap- 
peared. 

Taking up the village paper, Kitty’s eye fell 
opportunely upon the announcement of the 
school commissioner, to those desirous of ob- 
taining schools the coming summer. She re- 
solved to improve the opportunity to obtain 
the “certificate.” She was desirous to be main- 
taining herself, or at least to be in a way to do 
so, when William should come, that she might 
seem to bein no way dependent upon the aid 
he would be so eager to render. He must come 
as a suitor still. 

Early one bright spring morning, Kitty rode 
with Mr. Cramer over to Islington Forks, and 
sought the room of the commissioner. There 
were others there before her, and Kitty expect- 
ing to communicate the fact that she was a 
graduate of Coverly Institute, together, perhaps, 
with mention of the course of study there pur- 
sued, enteredthe room. The order ofexercises 
was somewhat different, it must be confessed, 
from Miss Loyd’s anticipation, and as one after 
another acquitted herself on abstruse questions 
in mathematics, which Kitty had tripped lightly 
over with Professor Ogleby’s help, the young 
lady began to look upon district school teach- 
ing as something more formidable than she 
had imagined. Self-possessed as she was, she 
scarcely knew herself in these new surround- 
ings, and as she found one branch after another 
coming under such close consideration, Kitty’s 
thoughts rose in agitation like a flock of startled 
birds. She could not pass this ordeal, it was 
certain. Invention was busy, and Kitty rose 


at the first opportunity, and, thanks to some ? 


little information she had obtained on the 
subject of Teachers’ Institutes, the young lady 


with apologies for intruding upon the business ° 


of the hour, was able to make some happily 


very pertinent inquiries regarding the next » 
, and she felt as though she were leaving a friend ; 
) some one from her own, old world. How far 


Institute to be held in that vicinity, and with 
her habitual nonchalance, made a very grace- 
ful exit, while there was but one thought in the 


minds of those left behind—“I thought she ( 
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came here for something else than to get acer- - 
tificate !” 

Kitty went to the hotel of the village to wait 
Mr. Cramer’s pleasure. She stationed herseif 
by a window, hoping to get communication 
with that gentleman before he should call for 
her elsewhere, but the obstinate blind refused to 
yield to her efforts, and she was indebted for a 
view of the street to a gentleman who lowered 
his newspaper and came forward to her assist- 
ance. He wasastranger. Kitty was sure she 
had never met him’ before, but at his pleasant 
tones such a tide of homesick feeling rushed 
upon her as she had not experienced in all 
these weeks. He seemed like some one from 
home. He was different in appearance and 
manner from any one she had lately encoun- 
tered; and as with quiet unobtrusiveness he 
returned tohis seat, Kitty, realizing her isolated, 
comfortless position, felt all her resolution for 
the time ebbing away, and became in spirit 
much like a little tired child. It was passing 
strange, she reflected, that William did not seek 
her. Perhaps he did not approve the step she 
had taken, though there was no such sentiment 
expressed in his letter. She feared she had not 
given him sufficiently definite directions. She 
imagined various ills that might have occurred 
to him. 

Meantime, the gentleman behind the news- 
paper sent occasional respectful glances across 
to the delicate, pretty face drooping on the 
slender hand, and very cautiously consulted 
once or twice a picture in a small velvet case, 
which he drew forth with his watch on pretence 
of noting the hour, and becoming directly ab- 
sorbed in reading again. Kitty roused at last 
upon catching a glimpse of Mr. Cramer saunter- 
ing across the street. Recognizing her, he bowed 
acknowledgment, and quickening his pace, 
shortly afterward appeared in person. Regard- 
less of any other presence, he came forward 
with—“ Well, I didn’t expect to find you here, 
Miss Loyd. Yougot through the examination 
pretty sudden. Have you got your certificate, 
or will you have to go back there again? 


; They kept Miss Hoffnagle two hours full, the 


time I brought her up here.” 

“T am ready to return whenever you are,” 
replied Kitty, in a tone indicating no desire to 
enter into particulars, 

As Kitty left the room, her eyes met the 
quiet glance of the gentleman in the arm-chair, 


back seemed all the past. What a great chasm 
those few weeks had made between the old life 
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and the new one of exertion and self-reliance. Mason, as from the window she watched Kitty 


Her father had evidently calmly accepted her 
decision. Carefully as she had guarded against 
leaving a clue to her hiding-place, in this one 
hour of baffled resolution, it seemed almost sur- 
prising that she had been so successful. Her 
futher had new ties now; she would be freely 
allowed to follow the bent of her own will. She 
had been successful even as she wished. 

“Next thing, I suppose, will be to get a 
school!” spoke Squire Cramer, as they made 
their slow way over the muddy road. 

His remark received no rejoinder from 
Kitty. 

“You'll have to apply to the trustees for 
that,” again volunteered her companion, and a 
list of various applications already filed in cer- 
tain desirable districts, followed. 

Meanwhile, as through some subtle magnet- 
ism, Kitty’s mind, though without definite 
thought, went back to the quiet, half-inquiring 
glance that had attracted her own, as she left 
the parlor of the Islington Hotel. 

Through no law of spirit magnetism, how- 
ever, was it made known to Kitty, that directly 
upon her leaving the room, the gentleman who 
had seemed so absorbed in market prices had 
repaired to his room, and was employed in in- 
diting the following note :— 


“My Dear Avunt:—I have unmistakable 
evidence that I have seen Miss Loyd. Not an 
hour since she came into the parlor of the hotel 
which I have been for a day or two making 
head-quarters. Her face reminded me at once 
of the picture, and examination of the same, 
confirmed the resemblance. I gathered from the 
conversation of the man who seemed to be her 
escort, that she had come to this place on busi- 
ness referring to school teaching, or something 
of that nature. If I needed any further evi- 
dence than the picture furnishes, the fact of 
hearing her addressed as Miss Loyd would 
seem to be sufficient for identification. 

“ Present my regards to your honored husband; 
assure him that his expressed wishes shall be 
scrupulously regarded ; and in the hope that the 
dark shadow is about to be lifted from your 
household, believe me, most affectionately, 

“My dear Auntie, 
“ ELDRED Scort. 

“To Mrs. Horace Loyp.” 


PART III. 
“Tt seems strange Miss Loyd don’t do any- 
thing about applying for a school, as long as 
she seemed so anxious about it,” remarked Mrs. 
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setting out for her usual morning walk. 

“T don’t believe she wants a school at all!” 
asseverated Jo, snapping. his fingers. “She 
isn’t the kind of person for that sort of thing. 
She’s just waiting here for somebody or some- 
thing. That’s my opinion !” 

Meantime, Kitty hesitated which direction 
to take to-day, and finally turned her face to- 
ward the hillside way. The tiny leaves just 
coming forth, the starting grass and bird-songs 
would have sent a thrillof joy to Kitty’s heart, 
save that the busy brain was so severely taxed. 
The little portemonnaie presented now a sadly 
depleted appearance. The board, pavable 
weekly, was a fact that must be met. Kitty 
felt as though her precarious footing was on 
some extended point from which retreat being 
cut off, advance was yet equally impossible. 
She extended her walk farther than usual this 
morning. Exercise was in itselfa relief. In 
passing the Clentham Place, the sound of a 
piano arrested her steps. ‘The family are re- 
turned, then,” she soliloquized. “ How home- 
like it looks,” and she watched the walks being 
cleared, and thought she espied a tiny violet 
coming forth. 

Her heart reached back when she had passed 
the place, and at dinner she communicated the 
intelligence that the house on the hillside had 
occupants. 

“They’re come back earlier than usual,” 
said Mr. Cramer. “Sanders’!] have to be pretty 
busy, I guess, to get things in order. They do 
say that Hoyt Clentham is a remarkably par- 
ticular man.” 

“How many children have they?” inquired 
Kitty. 

“Well, I can’t say, exactly. 
mother ?” 

“There are two little girls younger than Har- 
ley ; [don’t know whether there are any older 
children or not.” : 

That afternoon Kitty, after sitting some time 
in thought, dressed herself with more spirit 
than usual, and set out on the hillside way 
again. She had determined to ask for the 
Clentham children as music scholars. 

Mrs. Clentham, a gentle, fragile looking wo- 
man, received Kitty’s delicate card, and mur- 
muring—“ The name is familiar, but I do not 
seem to remember’—came down to receive 
her. 

Kitty almost forgot her object in seeking the 
lady, so pleasantly passed the time in conver- 
sation, such as she had not known for long. 
Her wishes made known, the lady demurred. 


Do you know, 
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The children had been having steady instruc- 
tion through the winter. They were rejoicing 
in this early play-day. She should fear mu- 
tiny at the suggestion of lessons. She had not 
as yet been able to get the limited amount of 
practice she had undertaken to exact. She 
missed sister Addie so much, who had 
always taken such cares regarding the chil- 
dren’s duties upon herself. She had very in- 
conveniently married last winter. Mrs, Clen- 
tham had never been here without her in sum- 
mer. Kitty rose to take leave, and the pleas- 
ant lady expressed a wish for future inter- 
course. She felt that she was going to be very 
lonely, the household was so reduced in num- 
ber, and it was so early in the season, no old 
acquaintances were yet in the neighborhood. 
She hoped she should see Miss Loyd often. 
Kitty “did not know as she should remain 
here longer,” and a flush came to her face. “She 
had no inducements to do so unless a music 
class could be obtained.” Her self-possession 
was not equal to the occasion; the surroundings 
and the courteous tones were so like home, she 
could not brace herself as usual, and the lady 
divined some trouble, and in her weak state, 
something within reached out to Kitty’s more 
positive nature, and she said—“ If you could 
only be here in the house, Miss Loyd, and 
were willing to take the trouble to watch the 
practising, I might think differently ; but Iam 
so far from strong, and they are such eager 
little creatures, I couldn’t thiak of doing it 
myself.” 

Kitty caught at the suggestion, and the re- 
sult was, that the following week saw Miss 
Loyd installed in the Clentham household, in 
the nondescript character of teacher, nurse, and 
companion combined. Kitty counted herself 
most happy at first, and felt as though she were 
breathing native air again; but pretty Mrs. 
Clentham, through long years of delicate 
health, had learned to love nothing so much 
as her own ease and an entertaining book; and 
Kitty learned ere long, that sister Addie’s po- 
sition in the family could have been no sine- 
eure. The children, though really very lov- 
able, were ungoverned, and often wilful; the 
lady-mother, though always so gentle and cour- 
teous, was yet unconsciously exacting in spirit; 
and poor Kitty, required to relieve the mother 
from their importunities, yet without power to 
exercise authority, inwardly chafed, and out- 
wardly ruled her spirit, and exercised tact that 
surprised her with the knowledge of her own 
resources. 

George Clentham wrote sister Addie, he had 
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discovered that feminine martyrs were a dis- 
tinct class of beings, and more readily pro- 
cured than he had any conception of; a bona 
fide representative of the order having natu- 
rally enough fallen directly into his sister-in- 
law’s possession on her return to the country; 
almost a veritable sister Addie herself. 

When Uncle George was at the house there 
was order among the children. He made ac- 
quaintances, too, and brought frequent guests. 
He introduced a Mr. Scott one day, whom 
Kitty had repeatedly met when walking or 
riding, and whom she had at once recognized 
as the stranger who had rendered her the trifling 
service at the Islington Hotel. “A most agree- 
able fellow!” asseverated George. ‘Seemed 
to be idling around without any definite pur- 
pose. Perhaps he might be writing a book, 
sketching, or devoting himself to something 
else of that nature. At all events, while him- 
self detained here, he might as well have the 
benefit of his good company.” So Eldred 
Scott, bringing his songs and duets, his new 
books, and comments on the topics of the 
day, became very much at home at the Clen- 
thams. 

Kitty Loyd took up one day a paper that he 
had brought in, and discovered it to be of the 
same issue as one or two others that had fallen 
in her way. Her eye dwelt idly upon it, how- 
ever, till, starting suddenly, she bent eagerly 
forward to re-peruse the lines she had hardly 
received into her comprehension. She did not 
faint or cry, or make any unusual demonstra- 
tion beyond quietly crushing the paper in her 
hand, and walking away to her room to sit 
down and reflect upon the fact of the marriage 
of William Honeyman to Miss Ella Johnson, 
the seventeenth instant. Had the lady’s name 
been unknown to her, Kitty could more readily 
have refused belief to the newspaper testimony ; 
but at the moment the gay, dashing manner 
and gaudy attire of the daughter of Alexander 
Johnson rose suddenly before her. She had, 
indeed, known that William recognized the 
family as acquaintances. She believed he had 
drawn up some papers for pater fumilias at the 
time Mr. Johnson acquired his sudden and 
enormous wealth at the oil regions; but that 
his uneducated, ostentatious daughter could 
ever, through virtue of her own charms, have 
become her rival, Kitty, in sheer astonishment 
could not summon credulity to believe. Then 
her father’s words rang through the silence— 
branding words of “adventurer, fortune hunt- 
er,” and terms of darker dye—words unheeded, 
because spoken in anger; and Kitty fought her 
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battle by herself, and with steady hand sealed 
forever one chapter of her girlhood’s life. 

The very warm weather was now come, and 
Mrs. Clentham, seeking refreshment at the sea- 
shore, wrote home to “dear Miss Loyd and the 
sweet children,” of the delightful people she 
was meeting, of the good the air was doing her, 
and of the satisfaction she felt in knowing that 
Miss Loyd was, in her own lovely, thoughtful 
way, caring for her darlings. Sudden tears 
came to Kitty’s eyes. How much good a 
whiff of that same air would do her! She 
could shut her eyes and picture the scenes on 
the dear old beach. Oh, the hot-breathed days 
were so heavy-footed! George Clentham and 
Eldred Scott dropped in upon them often still, 
coming from fishing and hunting excursions, 
and expeditions of import unknown. Then 
good Mrs. Smalley, housekeeper, would take 
unwonted pains to make them comfortable, 
and the children, through the entertaining 
charms of the gentlemen, would be very good, 
and there were some very bright hours of read- 
ing, and riding, and music, and talking, that 
weary summer, after all. 

When Mrs. Clentham returned, she brought 
with her a new-made friend, a Mrs. Emmery, 
whose very presence in the house seemed to 
bring new harmony. She proved to be a rela- 
tive of Eldred Scott, and a most delightful 
guest. It had been an easy matter for Kitty 
Loyd to withhold her personal history from 
Mrs. Clentham; the lady, wrapped in her fa- 
vorite authors, and in the peculiarities of her 
own feelings, was not one to draw it out. But 
as Kitty, moving about in discharge of daily 
duties, felt the kind, magnetic eyes of the stran- 
ger guest fixed upon her, an impulse sometimes 
came, unbidden, to tell her all the ache, and 
doubt, and home hunger of her troubled heart. 
One day her heart gave a great leap when, on 
Mrs. Emmery’s dressing-table, she accidentally 
saw the address on an envelope, “ Mrs. Horace 
Loyd.” 

“She knows her, then—she knows my father’s 
wife!” mentally ejaculated Kitty, and opposing 
feelings contended within for mastery. With 
her customary decision, she spoke of the ad- 
dress, essayed to elicit some remark that should 
prove or disprove the conviction, but none was 
given. No one in this house had ever betrayed 
even natural curiosity regarding Kitty’s his- 
tory, no interest in antecedents had been mani- 
fested ; and Mrs. Emmery proved no exception 
to the rule, neither did she seem inclined to 
impart anything concerning her own. 

Kitty’s buoyant health had been proof against 
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the new experiences it had been subjected to, 
but lassitude and headache began to assert them- 
selves; and one day, when, with hands pressed 
to her temples, she had thrown herself on the 
bed, and feverish pain seemed to band her brow 
as with a circlet of iron, it was good to feel 
Mrs. Emmery’s cool touch, to hear her low 
tones, and to feel the rest and sympathy of her 
calm spirit. 

“Oh,” said poor Kitty, with the tears steal- 
ing from beneath the shut lids, “how I want, 
how I have always wanted, my mother.” 

“My dear child,” said the lady, with most 
gentle of caresses in both tone and touch. 

“T never saw'my mother,” said Kitty, turn- 
ing her head to look up to the loving eyes. 
“She died when I was an infant.” 

No answer but the touch of the soothing 
hand. 

“My father never seemed to love me. He 
was thoughtful for me many times. He gave 
orders always that I should have all things 
liberally provided, but he never drew me to 
him, as some fathers do, and said, ‘ My little 
girl.’ I used to think he loved me, though.” 

“Never doubt it again,” said the lady, 
earnestly. “All natures are not alike. Some 
are intrenched behind walls of reserve, im- 
penetrable except to love’s eliciting power. 
Were you accustomed to show your Jove for 
him? Did you offer him endearing words 
and offices of love? May not his heart have 
been hungering for tokens of his daughter's 
affection when you thought him most indif- 
ferent ?” 

Kitty looked wonderingly into the lady’s 
eyes. “Do you think it could be possible?” 

“T have seen such natures, dear.” 

Kitty’s thoughts went down into the past 
years. 

“ Perhaps I have inherited my father’s heart- 
reserve, and we have been too much alike to 
understand each other,” she said ; and little by 
little poor Kitty’s perplexed thoughts and posi- 
tion came forth word by word, easing tired 
heart and brain, and the lady sat and listened. 

“Sometimes I think I must hear from home,” 
said Kitty; “must hear whether my father 
speaks of me. I long to know what new cur- 
rent the household life has taken since I came 
away—how dear Aunt Eleanor is, and, oh, so 
many things!” 

“Why do you not write to your father, and 
tell him just this?” 

“T cannot, Mrs. Emmery. 
my decision, as I wished. 
effort to learn where I am. 


He has accepted 
He has made ne 
I cannot make a 
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first advance. I have chosen my way, and 
wish to abide by it. All I want is communica- 
tion with my home. My father opens no way 
for it. He is indifferent. He has little thought 
for his daughter. My heart is so foolish, so 
foolish to reach out to him, Mrs. Emmery.” 

The lady pressed her closer. “My dear 
child! my little Kitty! Did you hide yourself 
better than you meant? Listen to me. Your 
father was at first like one bereft of reason 
when he comprehended the step you had taken. 
I know him, Kitty. I knew him years before 
your birth. Then, outwardly calm and wary, 
he sought you everywhere; in the city first; he 
thought that would be your most natural re- 
sort; and taking steps to avoid all publicity, he 
gave himself up to the search. It is strange 
you hid yourself so well. You were at length 
traced here; and not a week since that time has 
passed that intelligence has not been received 
of you in your home. Your health, your plans, 
so near as they have been determined, have 
been objects of your father’s loving solicitude. 
That you have not imagined this, I can well 
conceive. Your father’s wish that you should 
work out your own plan, absolutely and alone, 
has been imperative. But in case health failed, 
or circumstances became too untoward, there 
wus always relief at hand. Your spirit is like 
his own, your father says—too arbitrary, too 
self-reliant. Experience has taught him many 
lessons, and he has been willing to let the same 
teacher teach his child. But, Kitty, he does 
not know, he never dreamed of, the tenderness 
in your heart for him, else all the elements 
could not have kept him from you. You are 
alike in heart reserve; but you will know each 
other better now.” 

Kitty lay quietly sobbing, without a word of 
questioning or comment. The strain on heart 
and nerve had been so long continued, that in 
the reaction now she was weak as a child. 

“And you?” she said at last, questioningly, 
looking into the sweet, serene face. 

“T went, when we learned that Mrs. Clen- 
tham was going, to the Beach, that I might 
make her acquaintance there. It was your 
father’s wish that I should do so. He feared 
your strength might fail beneath your unwonted 
burdens, and yet he thought it would not be 
wise to come himself. Mrs, Clentham compre- 
hends our relation, though she does not know 
all the circumstances, Am I forgiven for 
assuming a name other than my own, and 
making the acquaintance of your father’s 
daughter by stratagem? I do not know that 
she will let me say my child. But we will be 
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friends, Riny, will we not? We will be friends 
at all events.” 

And Mrs. Horace Loyd, Mrs. Emmery no 
longer, soothed and cheered the weeping girl, 
and Horace Loyd came by-and-by and took his 
wife and daughter home, and told Kitty she 
had been a brave little girl to bear with those 
noisy children and their invalid mother so 
long, and laughed at himself when he found 
how different his words were from what, in the 
first hours of separation from his daughter, he 
had supposed they would be when she should 
return. 

George Clentham came to Kitty’s home not 
long after her return, and he came with a very 
momentous request; but though Kitty was very 
sad about it, he went away with only very sin- 
cere regrets on her part. 

Eldred Scott declared he hardly knew how 
to exist without Aunt Emma, they had been 
associated together in one way and another for 
so many years. He was a very frequent visitor. 
Perhaps, having exercised such friendly watch- 
fulness of Kitty’s movements forso many months, 
in order that he might alleviate her father’s 
anxiety, the habit had become to some degree 
a second nature to him. He certainly begged 
for the privilege of right to continue it for life. 
But Kitty’s life was blossoming in happiness 
and beauty in her delightful home, and it was 
long before she could again make up her mind 
to leave those who had suflered so much from 
her former misguided absence. 

She occasionally met William Honeyman 
driving his fast horses, and having sometimes 
his showily-attired wife beside him, 

“That fellow knows me,”’ remarked Eldred 
Scott, on one of these occasions. “Ie was my 
servant in Paris at one time, and I exposed 
him in a most rascally robbery. He is afraid 
of me. I saw it in his face the first time I 
met him here.” 

Eldred Scott, who did not know of Kitty’s 
former acquaintance with the individual desig- 
nated, could have no conception that his words 
let in a gleam of light upon the sudden business 
matter that on one occasion called Mr. Honey- 
man so peremptorily in an unwonted direction; 
neither that it enabled her to understand that 
in the new attitude of the family, and taking 
into consideration the contingencies of the de- 
cision of an offended father, who had taken a 
new wife, Mr. Honeyman decided to consider 
it wise to accept the position of son-in-law, 
without loss of time, in a family where the 
paternal relative was ready to welcome a new 
member of the family, who had sufficient busi- 
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ness capacity to aid him in disposal of his 
newly-acquired gains. 

I do not think that Kitty ever told Eldred 
Scott, even after they were married, of the cir- 
cumstances of her acquaintance with William 
Honeyman. The matter seemed of too little 
importance now, amid the crowding duties and 
pleasures of her beautiful home and social life. 

Kitty’s father thinks now, even more than in 
the old time, that his Kitty is like himself. 
Both needed the genial influence of another 
and different nature to bring them into har- 
mony with themselves. Each rejoices in the 
softening, happifying change wrought in the 
other. 
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UNDER THE SNOW. 
BY MRS. 8. K. FURMAN. 
|B apo the snow the sweet flowers are sleeping, 





Down in the shadows of seeming decay ; 
Each little heart still with tender trust keeping 
Beautiful faith in the far-away May. 
O’er them the wild wintry tempest is raving, 
Yet, meekly bowing to nature’s deerce, 
Chill’d, tiny pulses the storm-king are braving, 
Soothed by sweet dreams of the life yet to be. 


Wrapt in a vision of spring’s pleasant glances, 
Joyously clad in the sun’s golden rays, 
O’er them seem waving her green leafy branches, 
Soft winds and song-birds rehearsing their praise. 
Thus, in bright dreaming, the fair-jeweled flowers 
Calmly repose through the dark wintry woe, 
Waiting the call of the warm sunny hours— 
Dear little monitors under the snow. 


Under the clods of suffering and sorrow, 
Lieth full many a trust of the soul! 

Just as we looked for the brighter to-morrow, 
Just as our footsteps were nearing the goal, 
O’er us hath swept the dark storm of affliction, 
Crushing the promise so lovely and bright, 

Bearing the gems of our sweetest affection 
Down to the silence and darkness of night. 


And it may be as each hope faileth sadly— 
Whether our path be the desert of sands, 

Or on the highlands of life walk we gladly, 
Over soft meadows or beautiful lands— 

Ah, it may be that the tender All-Father 
Severs each tie in His wisdom and love, 

Knowing that only by this we shall gather 
Blossoms to bloom in the bright fields above. 
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Ir is vain to stick your finger in the water, 
and, pulling it out, look for a hole; and equally 


vain to suppose that, however large a space ° 


you occupy, the world will miss you when you 
die. 
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A BROKEN DREAM. 
BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


\ yz met one evening, just as sunset kissed 
‘Y The eastern hills, to blushes burning red— 
One summer evening, when the sea’s gray mist 
Hung thick above the rocks on Light-House 
Head— 
And warm, soft shades of amber, flecked with gold, 
Played o’er the sands so cold, and white, and 
dead. 


I can recall, e’en now, though years have flown, 
The very smell of clover on the breeze ; 

And as I stand here, breathless and alone, 
The same salt scent floats to me from the seas— 

And cn the shore the waves press slowly up, 
Breaking their hearts in music on the lees. 


We parted, when the dismal autumn rain 
Fringed the drear hills with gray and ghostly 
white, 
And through the leafless trees, in wordless pain, 
The wind sobbed wildly to the list’ning night— 
And, at long intervals, the death-pale moon 
Showed through the gloom a globe of sickly 
‘light. 


We met, and parted; others do the same— 

And lives are shipwrecked every sunny day ; 
We bear the torture—hug the tender pain, 

And show the world our faces bright and gay, 
And no one dreams the worm is at the heart 

Of the sweet rose that burst to bloom in May. 


No love-words spoke we—for between our souls 

An icy shadow stood—ghost-like and dim, 
More deadly dreadful than the sea that rolls 

Up the black headlands, when the tide is in! 
Keeping our lives eternally apart— 

That tireless presence—fateful, stern, and grim! 


Bound to another! vows must not be broke! 
If hearts break, let them! Well, the world is 
wide, 
There lieth: safety in love-words unspoke— 
Let silence seal the tomb where Hope has died! 
The world would call it sin to kiss thy lips— 
So here in quietude let me abide. 


Here, where the sea broadens out blue and cold 
For weary leagues, to meet the southern shore— 

Where, in the summer sunshine’s fadeless goid, 
Life is to thee a calm forevermore ; 

And not a pale regret e’er stirs thy heart, 
For the brief Indian Summer gone before. 


Here let me stay, hoping the wind will bear, 
As a sweet augury of peace to me, 

Some breath of air that has across thee blown, 
In that fair land beyond the purple sea-— 

And that the low, melodious waste of waves 
May bring me faint suggestions full of thee. 











BREAKING THE WILL. 


The following, from the New York Independent, will 
commend itself strongly to parents, and all who have 
the care of children :—] 


J pers phrase is going out of use. It is high 
time it did. If the thing it represents 
would also cease, there would be stronger and 
freer men and women. But the phrase is still 
sometimes heard, and there are still conscien- 
tious fathers and mothers who believe they do 
God service in setting about the thing. 

I have more than once said to a parent who 
used these words—“ Will you tell me just what 
you mean by that? Of course, you do not mean 
exactly what you say !” 

“Yes, Ido. I mean that the child’s will is 
to be, once for all, broken !—that he is to learn 
that my will is to be his law. The sooner he 
Jearns this the better.” 

“ But is it to your will simply as will that he 
is to yield? Simply as the weaker yields to 
the stronger—almost as matter yields to force? 
For what reason is he to do this?” 

“Why, because I know what is best for him, 
and what is right, and he does not.” 

“Ah! that is a very different thing. He is, 
then, to do the thing that you tell him to do, 
because that thing is right, and is needful for 
him; you are his guide on a road over which 
you have gone and he has not; you are an in- 
terpreter, a helper; you know better than he 
does about all things, and your knowledge is to 
teach his ignorance.” 

“Certainly, that is what I mean. <A pretty 
state of things it would be if children were to 
be allowed to think they know as much as their 
parents. There is no way except to break their 
wills in the beginning.” 


“But you have just said that it is not to your , 


will, as will, that he is to yield, but to your su- 
perior knowledge and experience. That surely 
is not ‘breaking his will.’ It is of all things 
furthest removed from it. It is educating his 
will. It is teaching him how to will.” 

\ This sounds dangerous; but the logic is not 
easily turned aside, and there is little left for 
the advocate of wiil-breaking but to fall back 
on some texts of the Bible, which have been so 
often misquoted in this connection, that one 
can hardly hear them with patience. To “ chil- 
dren obey your parents,” was added “in the 
Lord,” and “because it is right,” not “because 
they are your parents.” “Spare the rod,” has 
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been quite gratuitously assumed to mean “spare 
blows.” “Rod” means here, as elsewhere, sim- 
ply punishment. We are not told to “train up 
a child” to have no will but our own, but “in 
the way in which he should go,” and to the end 
that “when he is old” he should not “depart 
from it’—i. e., that his will should be so edu- 
cated that he will choose to walk in the right 
way still. Suppose a child’s will to be actually 
“broken ;” suppose him to be so trained that 
he has no will but to obey his parents. What 
is to become of this helpless machine, which 
has no central spring of independent action? 
Can we stand by, each minute of each hour of 
each day, and say to the automatons, Go here 
or go there? And can we be sure of living as 
long as they live? Can we wind them up like 
seventy-year clocks, and leave them ? 

But this is idle! It is not, thank God, in the 
power of any man, or any woman, to “break” 
a child’s “will.” They may kill the child’s 
body, in trying, like that still unhung clergy- 
man in Western New York, who whipped his 
three-year-old son to death for refusing to re- 
peat a prayer to his stepmother. 

Bodies are frail things; there are more child- 
martyrs than will be known until the bodies 
terrestrial are done with. 

But, by one escape or another, the will, the 
soul, goes free. Sooner or later, every human 
being comes to know and prove, in his own 
estate, that freedom of will is the only free- 
dom for which there are no chains possible, 
and that in Nature’s whole reign of law 
nothing is so largely provided fur as liberty. 
Sooner or later all this must come. But if 
it comes later, it comes through clouds of an- 
tagonism, and after days of fight, and is hard- 
bought. 

It should come sooner, like the kingdom 
of God, which it is—“ without observation ;” 


) gracious as sunshine, sweet as dew; it should 
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begin with the infant’s first dawning of compre- 
hension that there are two courses of action, 
two qualities of conduct—one wise, the other 
foolish ; one right, the other wrong. 

I am sure, for I have seen, that a child’s 
moral perceptions can be so made clear, and 
his will so made strong and upright, that be- 
fore he is ten years old he will see and take 
his way through all common days rightly and 
bravely. 
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Will he always act up to his highest moral 
perceptions? No. Do we? But one right de- 
cision that he makes voluntarily, unbiassed by 
the assertion of authority or the threat of pun- 
ishment, is worth more to him in development 
of moral character, than a thousand in which he 
simply does what he is compelled to do by 
some sort of outside pressure. 

I read once in a book, intended for the guid- 
ance of mothers; a story of a little child who, 
in repeating his letters one day, suddenly re- 
fused to say A. All the other letters he re- 
peated again and again, unhesitatingly ; but A 
he would not, and persisted in declaring that 
he could not say. He was severely whipped, but 
still persisted. It now became a contest of wills. 
He was whipped again, and again, and again, In 
the intervals between the whippings the primer 
was presented to him, and he was told that he 
would be whipped again if he did not mind his 
mother, and say A. I forget how many times 
he was whipped; but it was almost too many 
times to be believed. The fight was a terrible 
one. At last, in a paroxysm of his crying un- 
der the blows, the mother thought she heard 
him sob out “A,” and the victory was consid- 
ered to be won. 

A little boy, whom I know, once had a simi- 
lar contest over a letter of the alphabet; but 
the contest was with himself, and his mother 
was the faithful Great Heart who helped him 
through. The story is so remarkable, that I 
have long wanted all mothers toknow it. Itis as 
perfect an illustration of what I mean by “edu- 
eating” the will as the other one is of what is 
called “breaking” it. 

Willy was about four years old. He had a 
large, active brain, a sensitive temperament, 
and indomitable spirit. He was and is an un- 
common child. Common methods of what is 
commonly supposed to be “discipline” would, 
if he had survived them, have made a very bad 
boy of him. He had great difficulty in pro- 
nouncing the letter G—so much, that he had 
formed almost a habit of omitting it. One day 
his mother said, not dreaming of any special con- 
test—“ This time you must say G.” “It is an 
ugly old letter, and I aint ever going to try to 
say it again,” said Willy, repeating the alpha- 
bet very rapidly from beginning to end, with- 
out the G, Like a wise mother, she did not 
open at once on a struggle; but said, pleas- 
antly—“ Ah! you did not get it in that time. 
Try again; go more slowly, and we will have 
it.” It was all in vain; and it soon began to 
look more like real obstinacy on Willy’s part 


than anything she had ever seen inhim. She ¢ 
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has often told me how she hesitated before en- 
tering on the campaign. “I always knew,” 
she said, “ that Willy's first real fight with him- 
self would be no matter of a few bours; and it 
was a particularly inconvenient time for me, 
just then, to give up aday toit. But it seemed, 

on the whole, best not to put it off.” 

So she said—“ Now, Willy, you can’t get 
along without the letter G. The longer you 
put off saying it the harder it will be for you to 
say it at last; and we will have it settled now 
once for all. You are never going to let a 
little bit of a letter like that be stronger than 
Willy. We will not go out of this room till 
you have said it.”’ 

Unfortunately, Willy’s will had already taken 
its stand. However, the mother made no au- 
thoritative demand that he should pronounce 
the letter as a matter of obedience to her. Be- 
cause it was a thing intrinsically necessary for 
him to do, she would see, at any cost to herself 
or to him, that he did it; but he must do it 
voluntarily, and she would wait till he did. 

The morning wore on. She busied herself 
with other matters, and left Willy to himself; 
now and then asking, with a smile—‘‘ Well, 
isn’t my little boy stronger than that ugly old 
letter yet ?” 

Willy was sulky. He understood in that 
early stage all that was involved. Dinner- 
time came. 

“ Aren’t you going to dinner, mamma?” 

“Oh, no, dear! not unless you say G, so that 
you can go too. Mamma will stay by her little 
boy until he is out of this trouble.” 

The dinner was brought up, and they ate it 
together. She was cheerful and kind, but so 
serious that he felt the constant pressure of her 
pain. 

The afternoon dragged slowly on to night, 
Willy cried now and then, and she took him in 
her lap, and said—“ Dear, you will be happy 
as soon as you say that letter, and mamma wiil 
be happy too, and we can’t either of us be 
happy until you do.” 

“Oh! mamma, why don’t you make me say 
it?” 

“(This he said several times before the affair 
was Over.) 

“ Because, dear, you must make yourself say 
it. I am helping you make yourself say it, 
for I shall not let you go out of this room, nor 
go out myself, till you do say it; but that is 
all I shall do tohelp you. I am listening, lis- 
tening all the time, and if you say it, in ever 
so little a whisper, I shall hear you. That is 
all mamma can do for you.” 
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Bed-time came. Willy went to bed, unkissed 
and sad. The next morning, when Willy’s 
mother opened her eyes, she saw Willy sitting 
upin his crib, and looking at her steadfastly. 
As soon as he saw that she was awake, he ex- 
claimed—“ Mamma, I can’t say it; and you 
know I can’t say it. You’re a naughty mamma, 
and you don’t love me.” Her heart sank within 
her; but she patiently went again and again 
over yesterday’s ground. Willy cried. He 
ate very little breakfast. He stood at the win- 
dow in a listless attitude of discouraged misery, 
which she said cut her to the heart. Once in 
a whilehe would ask for some plaything which 
he did not usually have. She gave him what- 
ever he asked for; but he could not play. She 
kept up an appearance of being busy with her 
sewing, but she was far more unhappy than 
Willy. 

Dinner was brought up to them. Willy 
said—“ Mamma, this aint a bit good din- 
ner.” 

She replied—“ Yes, it is, darling; just as 
good as we ever have. It is only hecause we 
are eating it alone. And poor papa is sad, too, 
taking his all alone down-stairs.” 

At this Willy burst out into an hysterical fit 
of crying and sobbing. 

“T shall never see my papa again in this 
world.” 

Then his mother broke down, too, and cried 
as hard as he did; but she said—‘“‘Oh! yes, 
you will, dear. I think you will say that letter 
before tea-time, and we will have a nice even- 
ing down-stairs together.” 

“T can’t say it. I try all the time, and I 
can’t say it; and, if you keep me here till I 
die, I shan’t ever say it.” 

The second night settled down dark and 
gloomy, and Willy cried himself to sleep. His 
mother was ill from anxiety and confinement ; 
but she never faltered. She told me she re- 
solved that night, that if it were necessary, she 
would stay in that room with Willy a month. 
The next morning she said to him, more seri- 
ously than before—“‘ Now, Willy, you are not 
only a foolish little boy, you are unkind; you 
are making everybody unhappy. Mamma is 
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very sorry for you, but she is also very much » 


displeased with you. Mamma will stay here 


a 


with you till you say that letter, if it is for the ) 


rest of your life; but mamma will not talk ° 


with you, as she did yesterday. She tried all 
day yesterday to help you, and you would not 
help yourself; to-day you must do it all alone.” 

“Mamma, are you sure I shall ever say it ?” 
asked Willy. 
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“Yes, dear; perfectly sure. You will say it 
some day or other.”’ 

“ Do you think I shall say it to-day ?” 

“T can’t tell. You are not so strong a little 
boy as I thought. I believed you would say it 
yesterday. I am afraid you have some hard 
work before you.” 

Willy begged her to go down and leave him 
alone. Then he begged her to shut him up in 
the closet, and “see if that wouldn’t make him 
good.” Every few minutes he would come and 
stand before her, and say very earnestly —“ Are 
you sure I shall say it?” 

He looked very pale, almost as if he had 
had a fit of illness. No wonder. It was the 
whole battle of life fought at the age of 
four. 

It was late in the afternoon of this, the third 
day. Willy had been sitting in his little chair, 
looking steadily at the floor, for so long a time 
that his mother was almost frightened. But 
she hesitated to speak to him, for she felt that 
the crisis had come. Suddenly he sprang up, 
walked toward her with all the deliberate firm- 
ness of a man in his whole bearing. She says 
there was something in his face which she has 
never seen since, and does not expect to see till 
he is thirty years old. 

“Mamma!” said he. 

“Well, dear?” said his mother, trembling s0 
she could hardly speak. 

“Mamma,” he repeated, in a loud, sharp 
tone:—“G! G! G!G!” And then he burst 
into afit of crying, which she had hard work 
to stay. It was over. 

Willy is now ten years old. From that day 
to this his mother has never had a contest with 
him; she has always been ‘able to leave all 
practical questions affecting his behavior to 
his own decision, merely saying—“ Willy, 1 
think this or that will be better.” 

His self-control and gentleness are wonder 
ful to see; and the blending in his face, of 
childlike simplicity and purity with manly 
strength, is something which I have never but 
once saw equalled. 

For a few days he went abont the house, 
shouting “G! G! G!” at the top of his voice. 
He was heard asking playmates if they could 
“say G,” and “who showed them how.” For 
several years he used often to allude to the 
affair, saying—“ Do you remember, mamma, 
that dreadful time when I wouldn’t say G?" 
He always used the verb “ wouldn’t” in speak- 
ing of it. Once, when he was sick, he said— 
“Mamma, do you think I could have said G 
any sooner than I did?” 
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“T have never felt certain about that, Willy,” 
she said. “ What do you think ?” 

“T think I could have said it a few minutes 
sooner. I was saying it to myself as long as 
that!” said Willy. 

It was singular that, although up to that 
time he had never been able to pronounce the 
letter with any distinctness, when he first made 
up his mind in this instance to say it, he enun- 


But the same principle could be carried out 


without the mother’s remaining herself by the 


child’s side all the time. Moreover, not one 
child in a thousand would hold out as Willy 
did. In all ordinary cases a few hours would 
suffice. And, after all, what would the sacri- 
fice of even two days be, in comparison with 
the time saved in years to come? If there 
were no stronger motive than one of policy, of 
desire to take the course easiest to themselves, 


ciated it with perfect clearness, and never again 4 

went back to the old, imperfect pronunciation. mothers might well resolve that their first aim 
Few mothers, perhaps, would be able to give { should be to educate their children’s wills and 

up two whole days to such a battle as this; » make them strong, instead of to conquer and 

other children, other duties, would interfere. } “break” them, 


MARGARET. 


BY ROSELLA, 





USED to think, when a little child, that 

Margaret was the homeliest girl 1 ever saw. 
Her hair was a dead, drab color, her complexion 
very nearly the same, her eyes a light blue, 
her nose large, and her mouth, the prominent 
feature of her face, stern, with the upper lip 
jutting over coarsely. She was very diffident, 
but when in Bible-class it came her turn to talk, 
she would quite forget herself and grow really 
interesting. 


In a few years she married a widower, be- 


eame the happy mother of children, mingled 
much in society, talked, and heard others talk, 
and it was manifest that Margaret was growing. 


The plain drab bonnet, with its sparse ribbon, ; 


was laid aside, and a white English straw, with 
modest trimmings, took its time-honored 
place. 

Margaret grew stout and rosy, and was the 


very picture of a healthy matron. Then she | 


was in full leaf and full bloom. 
Her baby, a lovely child, beginning to walk, 


and talk, died suddenly, and the blow fell hard , 


upon the happy mother. 

Then another, and another, sickened and 
died, and soon the stricken mother stood child- 
less, with the tenderest of ties drawing her 
heavenward. Then reverses came—but Mar- 
garet bore them as the pliant willow bears the 
rough winds, 


She looked beautiful in adversity, as the | 


willow displays its grace and beauty most, when } befits one for Heaven—when every hour is 


2 spent in doing good in the great march uj 


bending in the storm. 
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All her trust was placed implicitly in God. 5 
Whatever came from His hands was just and ; 


good. She walked not in darkness, or among 
shadows, for the light of glory illumined her path. 

I marvel much when I look upon her face 
now, at the changes of twenty years. Her 
forehead is smooth and white, and her penetra- 
ting eyes are as clear and pure as the waters of 
aspring. It refreshes one to draw near her 
and look into them. Her mouth wears a swect 
expression, and the calm of a soul at peace with 
Heaven and earth, has settled down upon her 
serene face, and to-day, though * Margaret is 
fifty years old, she is a beautiful woman, be- 
cause her soul is beautiful and growing, and 
expanding daily, and shining with a “light 
that is neither of sea or land.” 

When the frail cerement of mortality drops 
off, a useless covering, what resplendently glo- 
rious wings will that fettered soul plume as it 
takes its flight heavenward! 

“ He went about doing good.” 

The character of her Saviour she holds up 
before her all the time. It comes naturally to 
her, to walk in the path he trod while on earth. 
It is her delight to minister to the sick, and 
poor, and needy, and without letting her left 
hand know what the right hand doeth. The load 
of wood, or barrel of flour, or dress-pattern, or 
warm shawl, or winter hat, seem to have come 
right up out of the ground, so quietly do they 
come just when and where they are needed, 

Oh, it is a privilege to live when life 80 


ne 


wards! How brightly do such lives stand out 
from the mass of frivolity we call society 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WATCHING AND WAITING.” 


PART I. 


“What are you doing here, Rupert?” she 


ATHARINE LAVOCHE swept through ) demanded sharply. “Have I not forbidden 
the door like a threatening cloud, and ? you again and again to pass the gate? Go 


settled, with an ominous sigh, on the lowest 
step of the veranda, looking, with her discon- 
tented face and black attire, like a mutinous 
raven driven out of the rookery. 

“Will they sit there moralizing, and theoriz- 
ing, and syllogizing, till the crack of* doom? 
As if life were only a long series of arguments, 
a tedious book of reflections, an inexhaustible 
subject of interminable speculations,” she mut- 
tered with a gesture of disgust and contempt. 
“Oh, how tired I am! If they would reason 
away the fact of my existence, I wouldn’t care. 
Oh, what a wearisome, wearisome world !” 

And the cloudy face went down on the folded 
arms; the raven moped with head tucked un- 
der her wing. 

Some technical word, in the grave philoso- 
phical discussion from which she had fled, 
might have reached her ears; she suddenly 
whirled off the steps in a pantomime of impa- 
tience, and went wandering up and down in the 
sultry twilight, a spirit of unrest and discon- 
tent, with whose mood the sullen mutterings of 
the storm-cloud, coming swiftly up the western 
sky, seemed in perfect sympathy. 

Absorbed in her miseries, she did not ob- 
serve, as she passed to and fro in the shadow 
of the trees, that she was attended in her revo- 
lutions by a satellite, until, startled by a cold 
and clammy touch upon her hand, she turned 
sharply around, and met the vacant stare of 
the idiot boy, whom her eccentric neighbor, 
across the way, had adopted into his singular 
household—composed of the poor and maimed, 
and halt, and blind, gathered in, like the guests 
of the Wedding Supper, from the streets and 
lanes, the highways and hedges. She drew 
back quickly, with a shudder of aversion which 
she felt for anything imperfect and miscreated, 
flinging out her hand, as she involuntarily re- 
ceded, to ward off the approach of the creature, 
who had taken a curious and exceedingly trou- 
blesome fancy for her, seeking her whenever he 
could find an opportunity, and manifesting 
unbounded delight if permitted to come near 
enough to touch her hand, or even a fold of her 
dress, , 
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home, at once, to your master !” 

The boy threw up his hand deprecatingly, 
uttering an inarticulate ery of fear and distress, 
and shrank back alittle in the shadow; but as 
Katharine walked on, he crept stealthily after 
her, coming and going, until, turning abruptly, 
she again perceived him shrinking back into 
the darkness, with the deprecatory gesture that 
he had used before. : 

“Come, Rupert,” she said more kindly— 
“follow me; I will take you to your master.” 

He bounded to her side with a chuckle of 
satisfaction, and followed her down the walk 
submissively as a dog, leaping forward now 
and then to catch a glimpse of her moody face, 
or reaching out his hand to smooth, with a 
mingling of awe and ecstasy, the undulating 
folds of her dress. 

Half-way up the little eminence on which 
stood the rambling house with its quaint gables, 
dormer-windows, wide-spreading wings, and 
vine-wreathed porticos, she met its master 
hurrying down to her; the rising wind play- 
ing curious antics with his carelessly-worn 
dressing-gown, and blowing his uncovered hair 
into stormy waves, bringing out in clearer re- 
lief the massive face with its blending of ma- 
jesty and sweetness, strength and tenderness, 
passion and repose. 

“T have brought home your idiot, Christo- 
pher,” was Katharine’s curt greeting. 

“Ah! I was coming in quest of him, Has 
he annoyed you, Katharine?” 

“ Excessively,” she answered, with more can- 
dor than politeness. “Why will you persist in 
sur-ounding yourself with all the cast-aways of 
God’s creation, with the fruits of man’s sinning, 
or the works of his marring—converting your 
house into an asylum for the insane, the de- 
crepit, the maimed, the deaf, the blind, the 
mute, the fallen, and the idiotic? Tell me, 
Christopher Hildebrandt ?” 

He laughed softly at her vehemence, turning 
back to conduct her to the house, with poor 
Rupert strolling uncomprehendingly between 
them. 

“Perhaps,” he said, in a yoice that had tones 
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to stir and to soothe, and, like the strong face, ‘ 


? 
) 


was an index to his character—“ Perhaps, Katha- ( 


rine, because the poor creatures, by their very 
weaknesses, offer perpetual incense to my self- 
love. It is sweet, you know, to be made daily 
and hourly conscious of my superiority.” 

“Do you want me to tell you that it is un- 
necessary for you to contrast yourself with 
idiots, or with less than kings and princes, to 
be made conscious of your superiority? In- 
deed, but I shall tell you nothing of the sort,” 
said Katharine, peevishly. “Iam not in the 
mood for saying amiable things to-night.” 

“That would be a thing to lament, if it did 
not happen that your present mood, whatever 
it may be, always appears the most charming,” 
gallantly responded Hildebrandt, holding open 
the gate for her to pass. 

“And that would be a tolerably fair speech 
for a petit-maitre, whose small stock of intellect 
is expended in turning pretty compliments; 
but for you, who are capable of saying some- 
thing so much better, it is decidedly weak, Sir 
Hildebrandt,” returned Katharine. “No, thank 
you, I wont go in. You’ll be putting me in 
your menagerie. And don’t send me home, 
either, please. They’re at it again down there, 
the learned professors, Dalhousie and my father, 
constructing a new theory of the universe—de- 
bating upon the nature, power and methods of 
its Ruler; whether He is substance and person, 
dwelling outside His works, or a subtle, invisi- 
ble spirit, pervading every atom of His crea- 
tion; whether He governs and is governed by 
fixed, inevitable, unalterable laws, or moves 
erratically and independently, according to 
His own good pleasure; whether man is an 
instantaneous creation, or a gradual develop- 
ment from lower forms; whether he is a free 
agent, with power to control and shape his own 
destiny, or simply a passive instrument in the 
hand of inscrutable fate—and so on, ad injinitum. 
Oh, let me stand here, Christopher.” 

He pointed to the threatening cloud, with 
lightnings writhing like fiery serpents through 
its inky folds. 

“Yes,” she said, desperately, “I am waiting 
for it. Perhaps the bolt of death destined to 
put a period to my mortal history, may be 
lurking in the batteries of the brewing tempest. 
Will not King Ulmus be its kind conductor?” 

And she leaned back against the majestic 
elm that stood guard over the arched gateway, 
feeling through all its giant frame the shock of 
the pealing thunder and the tremor of the 
rising wind. 

“Katharine!” reproached Hildebrandt, soft- 
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ly, reaching out his arm to draw her from her 
position, as a shaft of lightning glanced with a 


) singing sound through the branches overhead, 


followed by a crash of thunder that shook the 
earth under her feet. 

“T suppose it is shocking to hear me say 
such things,” she said, yielding herself to his 
will, and walking by his side up to the piazza, 
flinging herself wearily into the chair he placed 
for her, “but I am so tired—so tired of every- 
thing, Christopher. Nothing happens but what 
has happened before. It is the same old story 
over and over, and over. Life is an old play, 
rehearsed and rehearsed to utter weariness. 
The role of love, and hate, and sorrow, and 
ambition, enacted by the first man and woman, 
is played with scarcely a variation by their suc- 
cessors to-day. Oh, the world holds out too 
long—a great deal too long, since it can do no- 
thing but repeat itself. Why, they were read- 
ing in their scientific reports the other night, 
of a human skull found one hundred and thirty 
feet beneath the surface of the earth; a fact, if 
proven, setting back the era of man’s existence 
so many ages beyond that assigned by chrono- 
loger or geologist, that the boldest searcher 
after truth is confounded by the computation. 
And to think that in this skull, miraculously 
preserved to teach us our littleness, there 
throbbed, thousands and thousands of years 
ago, a brain as active and fertile as the best of 
to-day; for the learned student in craniology 
pronounces it to have been the receptacle of a 
superior brain—a soul athrill with all the emo- 
tions, impulses and aspirations that quicken 
ours, glowing with the pride and infinite hope 
which we feel in the future of the human race; 
fancying, no doubt, that he saw breaking over 
his day, as we fancy that we see breaking over 
ours, the celestial glory of the returning Golden 
Age; a tradition of which, like that of the ex- 
istence of God, lingers with all men in all ages 
and climes; and dreaming nothing of the cen- 
turies and centuries of darkness and travail that 
should go thundering over his grave, hearing 
nothing of the tumult of wars, the crash of fall- 
ing kingdoms, the death-wail of expiring na- 
tions; having no prescience of that which seems 
mournfullest of all—the slow decay of powers 
which he thought rounding up to full perfec- 
tion; the decline of fondly cherished arts and 
sciences which he esteemed imperishable, and 
the total extinction of works which he ima- 
gined would outwear time, and stand as. wit- 
nesses forever of the genius and glory of his 
people. Ah! what a rebuke all this to our petty 
ambitions, our vain self-exaltation! We, boast- 
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ing of our wonderful progress and attainments, 
could we look back over the unrecorded splen- 
dors and achievements of nations dead and for- 
gotten, might feel our pride humbled, be- 
holding our vaunted greatness surpassed, ‘The 
thing that hath been, it is that which shall be,’ 
said the Wisest, ‘and there is no new thing 
under the sun.” We move in perpetual circle, 
and must all come round to the same point at 
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( a little smattering of the sciences, a surface 


PADS 


last. The nations of the earth are like trees, 


. . . 5 
casting down generation after generation of ( 


leaves to moulder into dust, while they run 
their seasons of growth, maturity and decay, 
themselves succumbing finally to the inevitable 
universal fate, yielding up their places to their 
usurping successors, and sinking into an eternal 
oblivion. Round and round, round and round— 
it is wearisome to think—from the least to the 
greatest, we must make our circuit—for what 
good—to what end? Say something, Christo- 
pher. I shall rave until midnight if you do 
not interrupt me.” 

He was standing on the upper steps of the 


SO OOS OOOO 


knowledge of the facts of history, a jumble of a 
half-dozen strange philosophies, and you fancy 
that you have found out all the hidden pro- 
cesses of nature, and are prepared to pronounce 
judgment on the plans of the Almighty. Well, 
you are not the first who has imagined such 
things, and I suppose you will not be the last. 
But when you are wiser you will be humbler, 
little maiden. Do you ever consider the sig- 
nificance of that word, Jnjinite?—how far its 
illimitable meanings transcend our finite com- 
prehension? A Being who works outside the 
limits of time and space—with whom there is 
no past, no future, but one eternal Now—who 
does not come, ner go, but is instantly every- 
where present in His immeasurable Universe, 
which has not length nor breadth, nor depth 
nor height—how can we weigh and judge 
Him—we creatures of a day and of the dust, 
held in our places by laws incomprehensible; 


) animated and actuated by a Life that comes we 
) know not how nor whence, that goes we know 


) 
piazza, looking calmly into the tempestuous § 
) she has dwelt in the flesh a score of years, and 


heavens, with Rupert crouching by his side, 


like a frightened animal secking the protection ? 
of a superior presence. At her petulant com- 4 
mand he turned about and faced her with a » 
, joyed and suffered, even as she does, and a 


quiet question—* Do you believe in God, Kathe- 
rine?” 


A blinding flash of lightning, which did not ? 


move him, made her woman’s nerves blench, 


and involuntarily she covered her face with > 
her hands, as she answered, with an earnestness ( 
that left no doubt of her full conviction— ‘ 
> early, for, lighted by the torch of science, and 

“And in His power to carry into effect His } 
grand scheme of Creation, which no philoso- 


“ido.” 


\ 
pher or seer has ever comprehended, or can 


comprehend, in its full length and breadth ?” in- } 
> capacities of enjoyment and suffering, only a 


sisted Hildebrandt. 
The deafening shock of thunder following 


the electric flash, drowned her reply, but she > 
repeated it more firmly as the tumult rolled ° 
) the grand procession, cannot see its movement. 
> Does it not, therefore, move? The earth seems 

“Then,” said he, in the singularly quiet, im- ( 
pressive voice that always carried conviction ) 


away— Yes; I believe in that, too, Christo- 
pher.” 


of the truth it uttered—“then all you have to 
do is to perform with faithfulness the work 


justment of those matters which you can neither 


not where nor whither? My wise little Kitty, 


she has discovered that she is playing an old, 
worn-out part, that souls without number in 
dead and gone ages have loved and hated, en- 


grinning human skull, with generous brain- 
room, has risen from the rocky bed where it 
has rested for centuries, to preach to her that 
all is vanity, and there is nothing new under 
the sun. 

“My tired little -Kitty, do not despair so 


guided by his miraculously preserved remains, 
we may yet track man back to remoter ages 
than you have dreamed, and find him, perhaps, 
with his wonderful powers of invention, and 


little less strongly developed than to-day. And 
what shall the fact prove, but that human des- 
tiny has so vast a sweep that we, marching in 


so motionless, that, did we trust the testimony 
of our senses, we could swear it rested on im- 


’ movable foundations; yet it is spinning round 
) at the rate of a thousand miles an hour, and 
which falls to your portion, and leave the ad- > 

5 


) 


eontrol nor understand, with One who knows ) 
their end from the beginning. ‘A little learn- 
ing is a dangerous thing.’ I used to have that { 
for a copy when I was a boy, and, my dear, you > 
‘ the centuries to come, stil] returning to the 


bring it very forcibly to mind. You have got 


leaping forward near four hundred leagues a 
minute. The stars, during the whole period of 
our lives, appear to describe so exactly their 
annual course in the heavens, coming round to 
their places with such undeviating punctuality, 
that we would look to find them through all 
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same point, yet, in twenty-five thousand years 
(speaking for illustration’s sake, of appearances 
as facts) they will have progressed through all 
the signs of the Ecliptic and Orion, and his 
dogs shall have changed hunting grounds with 

306tes and his hounds, the keen icy glitter of 
his armor growing softer and softer, till it melts 
in golden splendor through the misty summer 
midnights. Fret not yourself, poor little Katha- 
rine Lavoche, with your nervous woman’s haste 
to compass eternity in a day; though it seem 
to you we have only a perpetual gyratory 
movement which takes us nowhither, yet, with 
God our Centre and Life, we are sweeping for- 
ward, circle within circle, and circle without 
circle, through space without bounds, and time 
without limits, to the accomplishment of a des- 
tiny which passes in significance our human 
powers of comprehension, and is only unfolded 
to our understanding by degrees; the fulfilling 
of our present duty, which is always clear, pre- 
paring us for the performance of nobler parts. 
Be not so impatient, little pilgrim; He with 
whom athousand years is as one day will bring 
all round to perfection in due season, and we, 
with all our obstinate sinning, our perverse in- 
clinations, running counter to His will, cannot 
frustrate His grand design. Katharine, do you 
know what we are losing by talking in this 
magnificent storm?” 

He ran into the hall, caught up a heavy 
shawl, and wrapping it about her, drew her out 
to the verge of the piazza in full view of the 
tempestuous scene, which, with its alternations 
of light and shadow, was startling in effects, At 
one moment the landscape lay before them in 
a blaze of splendor, every familiar picture 
standing out with wonderful distinctness, and 
transfigured with a glory that made it seem 
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unreal, unearthly; in a flash the marvellous ; 


brightness was gone, and they saw indistinctly, 


through the semi-darkness, the giant trees bat- ‘ 


tling with the strong wind, heard the groaning 
and creaking of the laboring branches, the 


am 


sobbing of the rain-phantoms driven furiously > 
past, the roar and crash of thunder raging round ‘ 
‘ closely to his side,” you despise my harmless 
? simpleton, and think my charity illy bestowed 


and round the sky. Then suddenly the illu- 
minated picture flamed out again with dazzling 
splendor, the mountainous range of clouds out- 


( 


lined an instant against a wall of fire; the Q 


sweeping spectres of rain gleaming in shrouds 
of gauzy gold, the wrestling trees tossing their 
frantic arms among glistening billows of fo- 
liage. Presto! the curtain dropped, and the 
vast of darkness was full of rushings, mutterings, 
groanings, sobbings, and the hoarse bellowing 
of the thunder. 


’ death to-night? 
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Hildebrandt and the mufiled figure by his 
side stood speechless and motionless for many 
minutes, awed into silence by the exhibition of 
the tremendous forces of nature, which seemed 
threatening them with instant annihilation. 
“ Behold, little man with your boasted power,” 
they said exultantly, “behold our strength, 
and confess your weakness!” But the unsub- 
dued human spirit responded triumphantly— 
“ Do your utmost, ye can but break the earthly 
temple, and set free its immortal tenant; be- 
hold our power and confess your weakness.” 

Yet, over this exhilarant thought lay the 
oppressive feeling of imminent peril and result- 
ing pain, which silenced speech, and held the 
watchers in a kind of spell until the linked 
lances of lightning shivering about the chim- 
neys of the Lavoche house, simultaneously with 
a burst of thunder that shook the foundations 
under their feet, drew an involuntary exclama- 
tion from both, as each turned to look into the 
other’s face, which neither saw in the swift dark- 
ness that dropped suddenly between them. 

Katharine drew her shaw! hurriedly over her 
head, and put out her foot with nervous haste 
to descend the steps, but the rain, no longer 
sweeping in spectral mists, poured over her in 
a cataract, and with a chiding word, Hilde- 
brandt caught her back, holding her with firm 
hand upon the dry landing. She struggled to 
fling off the restraint, yet clung to him in an 
agony of dread and horror, murmuring under 
her breath—“ Oh, my poor father! Oh, my 
poor father!” and starting apprehensively at 
every gleam of lightning, with a frightened 
glance toward the house from which she had 
lately fled with such impatience and disgust. 

“There’s nothing more to fear,’’ Hildebrandt 
said assuringly, interpreting her look and con- 
vulsive movement. “The thunderbolt has 
spent its force.” 

“ And carried death,” she gasped faintly. 

He did not answer at once, but with a sudden 
thought put out his hand and stroked poor 
Rupert’s head approvingly. 

“Katharine,” he said, drawing her more 


in cherishing a life so useless, and yet who 
knows but he may have snatched you from 
If he had not stolen into 
your grounds to annoy and anger you with his 
offensive partiality, you would have been 
sitting under yonder roof this hour, and God 
knows what evil has befallen there.” 

An hour before, she would have answered 
recklessly that she was not grateful for any cir- 
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cumstance that preserved a life-of which she 
fancied she had grown utterly weary, but the 
presence of real danger and trouble had dis- 
persed her morbid humors, and, strangely 
humbled and subdued, she only wrung her 
hands, and repeated in her distress—“ My poor 
father! my poor father! Let me go to him 
at once, Christopher.” 

There was a momentary lull in the tempest, 
the rushing flood of rain slackening a little, 
and the wild winds abating their fury a breath, 
and lifting her suddenly in his strong arms, 
Hildebrandt bore her over the sloppy path, 
and across the street with its trickling rills, 
never pausing nor releasing her until he set her 
down at the door of home; and beat a loud, 
impatient summons, with the ponderous old- 
fashioned knocker, which, bringing no re- 
sponse, was again and again energetically 
repeated. 

At the third resounding, a shuffling step was 
heard in the passage, and the frightened house- 
maid undoing the lock by which she had 
thought perhaps to keep out even death, threw 
open the door, and retreated quickly with 
quaking limbs and chattering teeth, crossing 
herself devoutly at every step, and calling on 
the Holy Mother and all the blessed saints to 
protect her. 

Hildebrandt, cautioning Katharine to remain 
behind, and await his return, pushed forward 
to the room, half library and half laboratory, 
where the speculative master of the decaying 
old house usually received his guests; but at 
the threshold she stood by his side, with face 
like the dead, her breath coming in quick, 
hard gasps, her eyes dilating wildly, as they 
took in at one swift glance the scene which he 
fain would have hidden from her, butthe ghostly 
glare of the unquenched burner revealed. 

It did not matter that he quickly covered 
her eyes, and bore her away; she would see 
till her dying day the fatal disorder of the 
room, with Dalhousie prostrate in its centre, 
and her father, sitting rigidly in his chair, with 
the seal of Death on his face—the white, set 
lips smitten dumb in the utterance of words 
she would have given her life that moment to 
have heard—the eyes, late beaming and flash- 
ing with the fire of thought, glazing cold in 
their sockets. 

Ah! ended forever on earth were those specu- 
lative talks, that had mocked her so long with 
the never-fulfilled promise of unfolding light! 
In that other life would they be renewed, and 
the truth, so vainly, when falsely pursued, 
made a sure possession at last. 
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PART II. 

“You will come back to me, Katharine, by- 
and-by. You will grow weary, and, sighing for 
rest, come back to the heart and home that 
will never be closed to you,” Hildebrandt 
said, taking leave of her in the desolate calm, 
after the agonizing burial ceremonies were over, 
and the mortal remains of Pierre Lavoche and 
his friend, over which the reverend comforter 
had talked of judgments and the wrath of God, 
were solemnly dedicated to their last’ rise— 
earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust. 

Some relatives, from the neighboring city 
had come down to be present at the funeral, 
and to take away with them the solitary 
mourner who could have no ties, they said, to 
bind her to that dismal country town, where 
her beauty and talents were totally unappre- 
ciated and cast away; and this was the day of 
her departure.” 

She did not answer her old friend at once— 
a choking sensation in her throat—a rising 
mist in her burning eyes, warning her that any 
attempt at speech would result in sobs, and she 
was striving to bear her bereavement very he- 
roically, and looking towards the future with 
newly-enkindled hope and ambition. 

“Tf I were to give way to the feeling which 
possesses me now, I should not go, Christopher,” 
she said softly, when she could command her 
voice. “Nothing could seem sweeter or more 
comforting to my sore, aching heart than to rest 
here with vou—for your strong, calm presence, 
my good friend, in trouble or perplexity, does 
rest me so entirely ; but”—her voice gaining 
strength, her form, which had swayed a little 
towards him, growing more erect—“I know, 
when the shadow of this calamity passes, 
Katharine will be herself again, restless, dis- 
contented, seeking, doubting everything some- 
times—tiring of everything, even of your love— 
the old, old story, which man has told to woman 
since man and woman were created. It is best 
that I should go away. I want to be, when the 
old mood comes back, where the currents of 
life run swifter—where there is something to 
think about—something to call my unused 
powers into activity. Here I simply stagnate, 
brooding over the mystery of being, question- 
ing for what end I was created, and finding no 
answer. Do you think I shall come back so 
weary? I don’t know, old friend. It may be 


) that I shall find my true place, and never know 


weariness any more. I have an impression 
that all this unrest and dissatisfaction of mine 
is purely the result of untoward outside con- 
ditions—that when I come into the sphere of 
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) Sinclair said to me last night—‘ Your neighbor 


life for which I am fitted, my discontent will 
roll away, and vanish like a cloud at the sun’s 
appearing.” 

Hildebrandt smiled patiently. Should he 
strive to show her her error? Should he tell 
her that her discontent was not founded in ex- 
ternal conditions, but was solely an effect of 
interior disorder?—that no change of circum- 
stances could bring about the happy results 
that she anticipated, unless accompanied by a 
corresponding change of view regarding the 
duties and aims of life, and a voluntary effort 
to perform faithfully, to the best of her ability, 
the part assigned her in the grand scheme of 
the master. 

No; why should he spend breath and multi- 
ply words in vain? . In one form and another 
the truth had been presented to her a thousand 
times; the divine had preached it to her in 
the set phrase of his order; the philosopher 
had framed it for her in sharp, terse sentences, 
that held without dimming its cold, pure, daz- 
zling splendor; the poet had sung it to her in 
measures sweet and stately ; but it was all seed 
flung by the wayside, and the fowls of the air 
had devoured it. That proud, passionate, im- 
pulsive heart would not yield rich harvests 
with mild cultivation; but the good seed must 
be painfully harrowed in by cruel experience, 
and its growth watered by tears of repentance 
and supplication. 

“T perceive that you think differently,” she 
said with a sigh, marking her lover’s silence, 
and his smile of patience shading into one of 
tenderest pity. ‘ Perhaps I am wrong, but I 
know you would advise me to Act upon my own 
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Hildebrandt perplexes me strangely. One sees 
at a glance that he is a man of uncommon 
ability, with strong intellect, indomitable pur- 
pose, and great executive talent,a superb man, 
with no elements of failure in his composition, 
certain to succeed in anything he may under- 
take, and fitted to adorn the highest station; 
and yet he seems positively without a spark of 
worldly ambition, satisfied to remain a simple 
landholder in a remote agricultural district, 
carrying himself no higher than his humblest 
dependant whose labors he shares, and whose 
burdens he lifts, and having no loftier aim, it 
appears, than the improvement and elevation 
of the boorish people about him,’ And I knew 
not how to answer my kinsman when he looked 
to me for explanation and justification of your 
mysterious choice, for it seems to me, also, that 
you are not fulfilling your destiny, my good 
Hildebrandt.” 

The smile never faded from his lips whilst 
he listened attentively to her little lecture on 
his shortcomings; but he answered gravely 
enough when she had ended—“I, too, have 
doubts, sometimes, on that very point; not be- 
cause I am making no advancement towards 
worldly position and influence, but because I 
am daily letting slip so many golden oppor- 
tunities for good in the sphere wherein I am 
elected to labor. ‘Fulfilling destiny,’ my little 
Katharine, is nothing more and nothing less 
than conscientiously using every talent of the 
Master’s lending in the interests of our fellow 


, creatures right here where our lot is cast; there 
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convictions of right, in this and every matter, ? 


and these lead me to seek a broader, higher 
plane of life. 
here. 


jects to call my rusting faculties into activity. I $ 


? 


I am cramped and fettered > 
. 5 
There are no aids to culture, and no ob- ( 


§ 


tell you this in perfect simplicity and in entire ? 


faith, that you will understand and not ridicule 
me, and yet I feel that you have nota particle 
of sympathy to offer me. 
greater abilities to devise and accomplish, with 
your powers to achieve results that would shed 
enduring lustre on your name, are content to 
live unknown in this obscure corner of the 
world, in a community where your talents are 


not appreciated or even recognized, letting men ) 
of meaner endowments vainly exalt themselves ° 


) - — 
) the government of the world’s aflairs. 


You, with your ¢ 
) be it high or be it low. 


is never any better place. We need not go 
rushing up and down the world to find our 


, work—at least, not while any duty belonging 


to the station that we occupy remains undone. 
My little friend fears that I am not making the 
best use of my abilities because I bear no high- 
sounding title, and hold no exalted office in 
But it 
is not our position that determines our useful- 
ness. Our place is anywhere that we can serve, 
Nor are our service- 


’ ableness and influence attested by great bustle, 
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above you, and triumph over you in high ( 


places. I wish you were more ambitious, 


Christopher. 


I would like to, see you take ( 


your proper place among your fellow-men, and ) 
) Epaminondas, but I do not wish to be Epami- 


win your royal share of honors, My Cousin 


and tumult, and trumpetings, and rushings to 
and fro; at all events, not necessarily so at- 
tested. We may be eminently useful in quiet 
ways, and move the world without the world 
ever hearing of us; it does not matter so the 
world moves. There are many members in the 


universal body, and their uses are varied. One 


need not covet the office of another. To quote 
one of your favorite authors, ‘I love and honor 
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nondas. Nor can you, if I am true, excite me ( 
to the least uneasiness by saying he acted, and ‘ 


thou sittest still. I see action to be good when 
the need is, and sitting still to be also good. 
Heaven is large, and affords space for all modes 
of love and fortitude. Why should we be 
busybodies and superserviceable? Action and 
inaction are alike to the true. One piece of 
the tree is cut for a weathercock, and another 
for the sleeper of a bridge; the virtue of the 
wood is apparent in both.’ But I do not often 
plead so much in justification of my life, nor 
call sages and philosophers to my defence. 
My mode of action (or inaction) must vindicate 
itself. I cannot undertake either to point out 
its virtues or gloss over its defects. With you 
I would like to stand fair. I do not need to 
say, what you well enough know, that no gift 
of God could be sweeter than your approval of 
my course; but if it is not in the nature of 
things, if it is not eternally decreed that I shall 
have it, then, Katharine, it is equally unneces- 
sary to say, I can live without it. Go your 
way, my child, test your theories of life to your 
full satisfaction ; but remember, when they fail, 
Hildebrandt is patiently waiting your co-opera- 
tion to prove the truth or fallacy of his. Is it 
time to say good-by ?” 

For the coach had halted at the door, and 
her people, bustling with preparation, were 
hurrying to and fro, and everything wore the 
desolate aspect of departure. 

She gave him both hands, her eyes filling 
with swift tears, her heart too full for speech ; 
then, too proud to let him see her sorrow at 
parting, would have hastened from his presence, 
but he held her fast, folding her closely in his 
arms, and kissing away the tears she could not 
conceal, 

And so the good-by was over, and she went 
away to the new life that would soon grow old 
and wearisome, and he took up the old, that 
use made perpetually new and joyful. 

A busy life it was, with swift-moving under- 
currents, though to the superficial observer 
seeming sluggish and drearily monotonous. It 
held no idle moments,.and no unused or mis- 
directed force. He was constantly and actively 
engaged, and yet so quietly ordered were all 
his movements, so free from all feverishness 
and hurry, that you would have supposed him 
a man of unbounded leisure. With the happy 
faculty of dividing his mind between two em- 
ployments, he talked with the humble friends 
who came freely to consult with him on all 
difficult points and momentous turnings in 
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their affairs; listening, sympathizing, question- ‘ 
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ing, counselling, directing; at the same time 
his hand, apparently toying with a pen, was 
busy casting up accounts, inditing letters of 
business, revising proofs, and quietly dispatch- 
ing numberless tasks, not requiring the full 
concentration of thought in their accomplish- 
ment. Even his recreation was but a change 
of work, and made a medium of double use in 
inducting his people into new methods of labor, 
which he was continually seeking out, eagerly 
seizing upon and putting to practical test every 
theory and improvement that promised to 
dignify and ennoble their profession, and lift 
them above the mere drudgery, which con- 
sumed all their energies to no end but bodily 
sustenance. The benefits conferred in this way 
were perceptible in the greatly improved con- 
dition, the thrift and growing intelligence and 
refinement in the community in which he lived 
as a pastor among his flock, with this differ- 
ence—that, taking the warmest interest in the 
temporal affairs of his people, having a practi- 
cal knowledge of their business, which he sought 
by every means to extend and improve, enter- 
ing heartily into their work, and bringing his 
superior powers to its successful accomplish- 
ment, he exercised a broader influence, took a 
more vital hold of their sympathies, and lifted 
them to higher levels, moral and intellectual, 
than one ordained to the ministry of purely 
spiritual things, and set apart from the world, 
could reasonably do. 

But here was only the lightest of Hilde- 
brandt’s labors—his by-work, his diversion, 
you might say. In the seclusion of his study, 
Herculean tasks were silently performed, of 
which the simple souls about him never 
dreamed and never questioned, satisfied that he 
abandoned his beloved solitude at their need, 
and that whatever good he aimed to achieve in 
another sphere, it was eflected through neglect 
of no known duty to them. 

Time sped. Katharine’s letters were very 
unfrequent and very unsatisfactory, but the 
lover’s patience was inexhaustible, his faith 
limitless, and his serene replies held no word of 
reproach, vexation or regret. The tumults, ex- 
citements, interests and pleasures of the new 
life, following close upon the monotony and 
final shock of the old, dizzied her brain a little, 
and left her without power to reflect; there was 
only a bewildered sense of vast treasures of 
knowledge, worlds of beauty and resources of 
enjoyment opening up to her, which by and 
by she should steady herself to enter in and 
possess. Later she seemed realizing her aspi- 
rations for opportunities of culture, and of 
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mingling with people whose higher attain- 
ments should incite her to more sustained effort 
in the training of her natural gifts, and her 
letters at this time made Hildebrandt smile, 
with their confusion of technical terms, their 
great weight of undigested and unappropriated 
learning, and their allusions to experiments, 
discoveries, inventions, facts, jumbled together 
in strangest connections, like unclassified jot- 
tings in a traveller’s note-book. Now and then 
a page was devoted to eulogy of the virtues of 
some rare individual of marked character, such 
as one finds in every circle of society, enjoying 
only a local celebrity, but believed by devoted 
admirers to be deserving of world-wide and 
enduring fame; and occasionally note was made 
of the flash across her path, of a brilliant light 
in literature or science that she had erewhile 
worshipped from afar, and longed to approach, 
but there was usually a little mingling of dis- 
appointment in communications of this sort; 
her lights were most luminous in their works, 
and beholding them in person produced much 
the effect on her that a candle does on a moth, 
with its flame snuffed suddenly out. 

Then followed the reign of sentiment, and 
the record of her triumphs in another sphere; 
of her passages at arms with the blind boy, 
Love, and Hildebrandt’s heart shook a little 
with fear, but instantly steadied itself with the 
thought which was characteristic of the man— 
“Tf she is mine, no power in earth or heaven 
can take her from me; if she is not mine, the 
good Lord knows I would not wish to take her 
from her rightful lover, and that I desire to be 
delivered from all covetousness and envy of his 
happiness.” 

But a higher strain presently succeeded the 
melting mood; she talked grandly of missions 
and reforms, of equalities and rights, of rebel- 
lion against unjust usurpations and oppressions, 
of glorious apostles of liberty, anointed to break 
the shackles of her long-suffering sisters, and 
lead them out of ignoble bondage into a blessed 
freedom, that should foster the growth and de- 
velopment of powers cramped and stinted by 
long ages of tyranny and abuse; and Hilde- 
brandt, reading, smiled and sighed, smiled and 
sighed, yet trusted patiently, and with great 
confidence in her good womanly sense, to en- 
able her to discriminate between the true and 
false, and to preserve her from all intemper- 
ance of speech and action in a cause that 
needed no support from her, nor from any wo- 
man, but the faithful fulfilment of her duties 
in whatever sphere of life and labor she might 
be placed, through which it would speediest win. 
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Reaction from this lofty enthusiasm natu- 
rally followed with disappointing experiences, 
and the shock of flagrant violations of good 
taste and womanly delicacy in the conduct of 
her admired champions of “liberty,” and she 
slipped down from her exalted height, wounded, 
and weary, and disgusted, with a little of the 
old feeling that there was no good after all, 
worth striving for; that there was nothing but 
weariness, and vanity, and vexation of spirit, 
under the sun. Then, for the first time during 
her absence, because the first time there was a 
possibility of bending her to his will, the lover 
began to allude to her return, not so much as 
to express expectation of such an event—merely 
an aspiration, a faint sighing for her presence, 
that grew in strength from letter to letter, until 
it blew every other matter out of range of dis- 
cussion, and brought at last this concession— 
“T am so dead tired of everything here, and 
so sick for the sight of old faces and places, that 
I would return without delay, only I dislike 
fulfilling predictions, and you said that I would 
come. You will beam with conscious triumph, 
and every lineament of your face will be a 
transparency, in which I shall read the aggra- 
yating words, ‘I told you so.’ ” 

But it is 2 love poor in expedients, that can- 
not make its blunders appear movements of 
ineffable grace, and its offences occasions for 
new gift offerings on the shrine of its divinity, 
and Hildebrandt answered with all humility— 
“The prediction, my darling, was the off- 
spring of my wish. Iso ardently desired your 
return, that I prophesied it desperately, in the 
hope of your assurance ere you left. It was 
whistling to keep,my courage up. If you come, 
I shall beam with inexpressible happiness, not 
with conscious triumph, and you will read in 
the transparencies of my face only mottoes of 
praise and thankfulness.” 

Some matter of business connected with the 
settlement of her father’s affairs rendering her 
presence somewhat necessary, her too tenderly 
nurtured pride was saved an ignominious fall, 
and she came, one balmy spring day, like a 
glad bird, back to the old haunts that she had 
deserted with the feeling that she would never 
wish to return. 

The sun was swinging low in the west whea 
she came in view of the old home, christened 
The Rookery, and it stood wrapped in gloomy 
shadows, forsaken and desolate, among its som- 
bre trees, chilling her heart with its ruin and 
loneliness; but a thrill of joy shot like a sun- 
ray athwart her cloud of sorrow, as she turned 
with a rush of glad tears towards the little 
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height across the way, where her old neigh- 5 


bor’s house brooded like a bird upon its nest, 
bathed in the sunset glory, with peaceful doves 
glancing with shining wings about its quaint 
gables, its windows glowing with rose and gold, 
its wide-open porches reaching out like arms tu 
welcome and receive her. Her old playfellow, 
and prince of dogs, came bounding down the 
path with a joyous bark as she alighted at the 
gate; and the beautiful mute, her favorite of 
Hildebrandt’s proteges, leading her blind charge 
up and down the garden walks, espied her com- 
ing, and hastened towards her, expressing in 
glowing countenance and graceful pantomime 
the gladness she could not put into speech ; but 
it was reserved for Rupert, with his frantic 
demonstrations of delight, to rouse the master 
of the house and bring him from his study, 
looking a little bewildered through the dis- 
solving mists of thought, and doubtful whether 
he were in the body or out of it. 

Katharine’s yoice and touch presently re- 
stored him to the world; but it was not till 
after the happy greeting, when he saw her 
swift, keen glance going over his person, that 
the good man suddenly remembered and 
blushed like a school-boy with the conscious- 
ness of the figure he was presenting, with a 
slipper upon one foot, a boot upon the other, 
his collar loosened, his hair tossed away in the 
heat of thought, and his dressing-robe cutting 
fantastic capers on Rupert’s person, instead of 
setting dignifiedly, as he supposed, upon his 
own, in place whereof was his working-blouse, 
which he had forgotten to remove. 

“Kitty, darling, your mission begins as soon 
as you set your foot in my door,” he said. 
“See how I need you. I should not have 
guessed there was anything ridiculous in my 
appearance if you had not come home. I 
recollect now, I was in the act of beautifying 
myself, when I was seized with an idea, and 
rushing to my desk to communicate it, lo! it 
proved but the forerunner of a train of ideas, 
and I forgot, in their thundering, that I had 
not on king’s robes, until I caine under the 
survey of your critical eyes. Am I excusable?” 

“T shall be better able to pronounce on that 
point when I am made acquainted with the 
ideas,” Katharine answered, with the gravity 
of a judge. 

“That shall be to-morrow,” Hildebrant said. 
“We cannot consider abstract things so soon 
after your arrival.” 

“Ts dust an ‘abstract thing?” his guest 
asked next morning, standing in his study, and 
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writing with her finger on a pile of unused 
books. “‘Cleanliness is next to godliness.’ 
Why, stationery would be unnecessary here if 
writing in sand were not so perishable. I 
haven’t a high opinion of your ideas if this is 
where they take expression, Christopher. They 
must be quite cloudy and chaotic, like your 
surroundings. Bless me! a woman couldn’t 
have a rational thought in such a place.” 

And all the time she was flitting hither and 
thither, with touches that brought books, and 
papers, and chairs, and curtains to order, as if 
by magic—while Hildebrandt, leaning on his 
study-chair, laughed softly at her unqualified 
disgust and daring innovations. 

“ And what’s this?” she asked, disdainfully, 
as her feet rustled in a heap of crumpled manu- 
script. “ Kindling-paper, I’ll be bound.” 

“Just that,” Hildebrandt answered. “I 
shoved it out of a forgotten drawer yesterday, 
for such convenience.” 

She took up a sheet with a little gesture of 
contempt, and glanced over it, carelessly at 
first, but with increasing attention. 

“Why, this sounds like the opening of-——” 
she said, naming a recently-published work, 
not highly popular, but destined, by intrinsic 
merit, to enduring life and increasing useful- 
ness. “Something like that,” she repeated 
slowly, with a perplexed air; “and yet there 
is a difference.” 

“A slight difference,’ her lover assented. 
“T revised the first chapter in some particulars 
before sending it to press.” 

“Christopher Hildebrandt, did you write that 
book?” Katharine cried suddenly, facing him 
with glowing eyes and swiftly flaming cheeks, 

“A little ‘cloudy and chaotic,’ is it not?” 
he said, mischievously. 

“Why, it is positively the most helpful and 
ennobling work that has ever fallen into my 
hands,” she responded, with unconscious fer- 
vency, gazing at him with mingled curiosity, 
reverence, and admiration, as though she saw 
him for the first time. “Do you know, when- 
ever I open its luminous pages—and it is 
often—I always find just the word of inspira- 
tion that I stand in need of? And I have said 
again and again, if I could but sit at the feet 
of the man who wrote that book, and learn of 
him, I could never crave a higher blessedness.” 

“Foolish child! it is like you,” Hildebrandt 
said, moving towards her; “always sighing 
and reaching afar off for some good that is close 
at hand, You shall not sit at my feet. Will 
you stand by my side? Look at me, dear. It 
is nothing new—only the old, old story of which 
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you used to weary—‘ the old, old story that man 
has told to woman since man and woman were 
created’—but I love you, Katharine.” 

“Tt is a marvellously new story,” she an- 
swered, shyly, hiding her blissful face. ‘So 
wondrously new, that I seem the first woman 
who ever listened to it. Pr’ythee, repeat it 
presently, for I fear it is a dream, too passing 
sweet to come true.” 


NOTHING TO DO. 








“TJTOW many people,” says the Herald of 

Health, “there are who are continually 
wishing they had nothing to do. This seems 
to be the extent of their ambition. How often 
you will hear such people exclaim—‘ If I was 
in his place’—referring to some one who, by 
hard work and untiring energy, has acquired a 
fortune—‘ you wouldn’t catch me working and 
making a slave of myself.as he does, I would 
retire to some quiet spot, where I should be 
free from care and have nothing to do but to 
live in peace, and enjoy the fruits of my labors.’ 
Thousands of men have tried this plan, and 
generally with the same result-—a more or less 
rapid decline of the vital powers, and, in a few 
years, death. Almost every one can call to 
mind instances of this kind within their own 
recollection.” 

Touching this subject, Henry Ward Beecher 
appositely remarks :— 

“T do not think a man ought to want to rest 
in this world. He may desire to achieve the 
means of setting himself free from physical 
taxation. He may say—‘I will relinquish, in 
a measure, this, that I may transfer my activity 
to other spheres.” That, it is proper for a man 
to do. But for a man to retire from life and 
society after he has been an active force therein, 
and filled his sphere with usefulness, and seen 
the fruits of his labor multiplied at his hand, 
and known the satisfaction of well-spent years, 
nature itself rebukes it. No man should aban- 
don his position and throw off his responsi- 
bility, and seek happiness in release from 
activity and industry. And no man should be- 
lieve one word of that poetry which talks about 
the rosy bowers of retirement, about elegant lei- 
sure, and about a man standing, in a serene old 
age, as the sun on the horizon, casting back his 
great round golden beams in his declining mo- 
ments. The sun does not stand still. It keeps 
travelling, though it does not seem tomove, And 
aman should never stand still. Noman should 
ever seek happiness except through proper, sys- 
tematic, well-directed activity in life.” - 
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COMPANIONSHIP. 





OMPANIONABLENESS comes by nature. 

For though culture may mellow and refine, 
it cannot give the flush of nobility to the cur- 
rent wherein ride our credentials for the posts 
of persuasion and of power. We meet magi- 
cally, and pass with sounding manners; else 
encounter repulses, strokes of fate; tempera- 
ment telling against temperament, precipitating 
us into vortexes from which the nimblest finds 
no escape. We pity the person who shows 
himself unequal to the occasion; the scholar, 
for example, whose intellect is so exacting, so 
precise, that he cannot meet his company other- 
wise than critically ; cannot descend to meet, 
through the senses of the sentiments, that com- 
mon level where intercourse is possible with 
most. We pity him the more who, from caprice 
or confusion, can meet through these only. 
Still more, the case of him who can meet 
neither as sentimentalist nor idealist, or, rather, 
not at all in a human way. Intellect inter- 
blends with sentiment in the companionable 
mind, wit with humor. We detain the flowing 
tide at the cost of lapsing out of perception 
into memory, into the limbo of fools. Excel- 
lent people wonder why they cannot meet and 
converse. They cannot. No. Their wits have 
ebbed away, and left them helpless. Why, but 
because of hostile temperaments, states of ani- 
mation? The personal magnetism finds no 
One is individual, the other is 
individual no less. Individuals repel. Per- 
sons meet. And only as one’s personality is 
sufficiently overpowering to dissolve the other’s 
individualism, can the parties flow together 
and become one. But individuals have no 
power of the sort. They are two, not one, per- 
haps many. Prisoned within themselves by 
reason of their egotism, like animals, they 
stand aloof, are separate even when they touch ; 
are solitary in any company, having none in 
themselves. But the freed personal mind meets 
all, is apprehended by all, by the least culti- 
vated, the most gifted; magnetizes all; is the 
spell-binder, the liberator of every one. We 
speak of sympathies, antipathies, fascinations, 
fates, for this reason.—Alcott’s Tablets. 
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In whatever you engage, pursue it with a 
steadiness of purpose, as though you were de- 
termined to succeed. A wavering mind never 
accomplished anything worth naming. There 
is nothing like a fixed, steady aim. It dignifies 
your nature and insures you success. 








THE EDUCATION OF DAUGHTERS. 


N these days, says The New Dominion, when 
so much is said, both justly and unjustly, 
in regard to the useless education and frivolous 
lives of many of our young women, the careful 
and judicious mother, in every station of life, 
will think seriously how she can best train her 
young daughters to a practical knowledge of 
those things which will most contribute to their 
future usefulness and happiness. Mental and 
moral education, knowledge of books, and ac- 
complishments of household duties, and of the 
world at large, are to be combined in such pro- 
portions as circumstances render suitable and 
possible. A young girl may have a special 
taste or capacity which she should be encour- 
aged to develop, but not to the exclusion of 
all other branches of education. And though, 
while under the mother’s eye, perfectness may 
not be attained in any department, a wise train- 
ing of the powers will tend towards a harmo- 
nious and happy development of character and 
abilities in after-life, as circumstances shall 
require. No mother, therefore, should excuse her- 
self from giving her daughter suitable instruc- 
tion in those household duties which so much 
affect the comfort of a family. Whatever posi- 
tion in society she may occupy, the knowledge 
thus gained, and the imperceptible influence on 
the character, not merely of the knowledge 
itself, but of the early impressions of its im- 
portance, are genuinely valuable. It is by no 
means necessary to keep your daughter in the 
kitchen half the time to accomplish these re- 
sults; nor is it essential that she should be 
skilled on her marriage-day in every kind of 
cookery, and be able to get up a first-class din- 
ner on short notice—this should not be ex- 
pected any more than that she should go to the 
blackboard, and unerringly demonstrate the 
Forty-seventh Proposition of Euclid, three or 
four years after she has graduated at some ex- 
cellent seminary. If the elements of domestic 
knowledge are thoroughly mastered, and a suit- 
able amount of practice given in important de- 
tails, the intelligent girl will know how to order 
her household aright when the proper time 
comes, and to put her own hand to labor if 
there be occasion. 
In regard to this matter, mothers who are 
themselves genuinely interested in the proper 
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management of their own households, will find 
but little trouble if they would avail them- 
selves of the natural imitativeness of children. 
The little ones like to be useful if they see 
others about them useful; they like to follow 
the mother about the house under pretence of 
helping, though often hindering her; they en- 
joy using their little hands about something 
that older people do; they like, in general, to 
work until false notions are instilled into their 
minds. We know a little girl of six years— 
and there are many others in quiet homes all 
over the country who exhibit similar tastes— 
who already bids fair to be the nicest little 
housekeeper possible. Ever since she has been 
old enough to understand her mission—three 
years, at least !—she has been eager to do what 
she fancies is useful to others. She takes her 
tiny duster and flourishes it over the chairs 
and sofas with positive results. After break- 
fast she demurely gathers up the tea-spoons from 
the table, and thinks it very nice to wipe them 
on the soft cloth after they are washed; nothing 
suits her better than to make some miniature 
pies, and have them actually put upon the din- 
ner-table; with her little broom she forestalls 
the servant, and sweeps down the front door- 
steps before breakfast in the morning. She 
puts a particular room in order every day, and 
quite of her own accord has assumed so much 
the care of her father’s wardrobe that her mo- 
ther will gradually be supplanted in that duty. 
“Papa, you’ve put on the wrong cravat,” she 
seriously says some morning; “ that’s your best 
one.’ She reminds him to put on a clean col- 
lar and wristbands—says, “Why, Papa! you 
haven’t brushed your coat,” and herself seizes 
his beaver and plies the brush. She seems to 
consider herself responsible for his neat per- 
sonal appeaiance. Almost all little girls de- 
light to have some small household duty 
committed to their care; and if this disposi- 
tion should be fostered, instead of being dis- 
couraged, as it often is, on the ground that they 
cannot do the thing so well as an older person, 
they would, with rare exceptions, grow up with 
sufficient knowledge of, and interest in, those 
home matters about which, now-a-days, there 
is so much complaint that young ladies know 
little, and care less, 
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JACK, THE GIANT-KILLER. 


BY M. D. R. B. 


TOW it is not my intention to tell you the real > 
name of my young hero; so he may as well be | 


ealled Jack as anything else; and then those little 
boys and girls who are familiar with the old nursery 
legend, will be more interested in tracing the re- 


semblance, if such there be, between his story and « 


that of the redoubtable Jack, the Giant-Killer. 

I don’t think Jack was very different from any 
other little boys of his age. He was stout and 
healthy, and had two bright, sparkling eyes, a pair 
of busy hands that were always disposed to have a 
finger in everybody’s pic, and feet very much set 
in their own way. Besides, he had brown, curly 
hair, and a rosy face that looked very smiling and 
sweet, when nothing happened to disturb him. 
Take him altogether, he was just as far removed as 
could be from the popular idea of a hero or con- 
queror; and indeed he was almost ten years of age 
before he had any thoughts of being either. 

Jack’s father and mother were very fond of him. 
But their affection was of the true kind. They 
loved him too much to be blind to his faults, and 
were very unwilling to see him become a slave to 
his own evil habits and appetites, which are the 
real giants that attack, and so often overcome, us 
poor mortals. And now my secret is out, and you 
will understand that the enemies Jack had to deal 
with were the Giants Sloth, Ill-Temper, Mischief, 
Selfishness, and others of their kith and kin. 

First, there was Giant Sloth; and he was about 
the hardest to conquer of all. Jack liked to absorb 
himself in the pages of a story-book, when he ought 
rather to have been learning his lessons; he hated 
to get up early in the morning, and so was almost 
always late at breakfast, and received many a mark 
for tardiness from his teacher, besides being hurried 
and flurried in consequence all through the day. 
It soon became a serious matter; and in order to 
help Jack to break loose from the soft, luxurious 
web which this insidious monster weaves about his 
captives, his father promised that he should ride 
with him in the cars the next morning to Now 
York, if he could possibly be up and ready dressed 
in time for the early train. 

Little Jack was in high spirits. This was just 
what he had been wanting so long. Two cousins 
from that place had lately paid him a visit, and 
had boasted no little of its sights, and crowed over 
the advantages which they asserted it possessed 
over his own native Quaker City. So Jack wanted 
to see for himself. Besides, he had overheard his 
mother whisper something to his father about 
“Niagara, and what a treat it would be for Jack.” 
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And she told Susan, the chambermaid, to put his 
best suit into a little satchel, and set it by his 
father’s valise in the hall, ready for the cabmaa 
when he should call in the morning. 

How pleased Jack was! It being holiday time, 
he had no lessons to learn, and no school to go to. 


; So he spent all the morning running up and down 


stairs, hop, skip, and jump fashion, and worrying 


’ every one with his impatient wishes for the time to 


pass more speedily. 

Now, as Mischief is the offspring of Idleness, it 
was no wonder that Jack, for want of something 
better to do, should fall into some of his old tricks, 
and prove very annoying to all upon whom he 
chose to bestow his company. First, he disturbed 
his mamma, who was writing a letter, by creaking 
the door backwards and forwards, just sufficiently 
to irritate her nerves ; and when that was forbidden, 
he began to tease his sister May, and pull her about 
more boisterously than the gentle little girl liked. 
Jack’s mamma had to speak to him very decidedly 
before he could be persuaded to let the child alone. 
But it was not long before a string was slyly fast- 
ened to the large doll, which May was making be- 
lieve to be taking a ride in‘her little wagon, and 
pretty Flora was rudely thrown on her face, thereby 
considerably injuring her waxen nose. 

This was too bad; and Master Jack was sum- 
marily expelled from the room, with a request that 
he should not return until he could ‘behave with 
more propriety. But, being by this time in a high 
state of excitement, he only shifted the scene of his 
operations from the parlor to the kitchen, where he 
soon raised such a disturbance that mamma was 
obliged to “take him in hand,” as Dinah, the cook, 
expressed it—a punishment which consisted in 
making Jack sit still for a whole hour on a little 
footstool at his mamma’s feet, without®ccupatiou 
of any kind. 

This, to an active boy like Jack,*was a severe 
penance, and he tried to lighten it by leaning over, 
when he saw his mamma was quite absorbed with 
her writing, and pulling old Tabby’s tail as she lay 
quietly napping on the rug before the fire. Then 
he thought to reach one of little May’s picture- 
books, which, with some other playthings, had been 
thrown from her box-wagon when he had so rudely 
upset it. But his mamma took her watch from the 
table beside her, and, holding it up to Jack, showed 
him that he had already spent ten minutes, and 
had not begun to grow quict, so that his hour was 
yet to be commenced. 

Jack thought this was very “hard; but, looking 
into his mamma’s face, he saw she was resolute, 
and submitted with as good a grace as he possibly 
He shut his eyes and mouth very tight, and 
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counted sixty. This he knew made a whole minute ; 
and if he should sit still long enough to count sixty 
times sixty, his hour would be up. But the little 
boy gave out when he had counted some hundreds, 
and then, opening his eyes wide, and staring at the 
mantel-clock, he was surprised to see that the 
minute-hand had not gone over a fourth of the 
time. 

“Oh dear!” sighed Jack, piteously, “I wish I 
had something to do. Mayn’t I talk a little, 
memma ?” 

“Not while I am writing,” said his mamma. 
“ And I believe talking is not in the bargain at all. 
Eut if you keep quiet until I have finished my 
letter, you may tell me what you have been think- 
ing about in the meantime.” 

Jack waited until he saw the closely-written 
sheet placed in its neat envelope, and directed in 
his mamma’s clear, firm handwriting, and then he 
burst out with—“I was wishing all the time I was 
like Jack, the Giant-Killer.” 

Cunning Jack! He expected to hear his mamma 
laugh at his droll speech, as she had been used to 
do when he said anything remarkably funny, and 
then he thought his peace would be made, and his 
offences forgotten. But, instead of this, his mam- 
ma did not smile at all; and she said very gravely— 
“T wish you were, Jack; and, indeed, I think you 
can be.” 

“Why, mamma,” cried Jack, astonished, “how 
can I be? And, besides, where are the giants? 
There are none about here that I know of; and I 
mightn’t meet with any if I travelled a thousand 
mniles, even.” 

“You have no need to travel far to find them. 
They are here with you all the time, my little 
Jack.” 

“Why, mamma,” said Jack, opening his eyes 
very wide, and looking about the room a little 
frightened ; “ why, mamma, what do you mean ?” 

“Just what I say, my son. When you are mis- 
chievous, and obstinate, and self-indulgent, as you 
have been to-day, then I think what bad, wicked 
giants have got hold of my little Jack. And I am 
afraid these naughty monsters will conquer him 
entirely some time, if he does not fight them back 
again, and get the victory. There’s Giant Sloth, 
who keeps you in bed in the morning, and will not 
let you jump out, though I call ever so loudly. 
He lurks in the pages of your story-books, and he 
is very fond of the cushions of the great arm-chair, 
Sometimes it takes a big pull to get you out of the 
net he has woven around you.” 

“Oh, mamma,” said Jack, laughing, “does he 
have a nct around me? I never felt it.” 

“That is because it is so soft and yielding, that 
few suspect they are in its meshes until he fastens 
his web securely about them, like a spider does to 
a silly fly. And this is what makes Giant Sloth so 
powerful, because he lulls instead of showing open 
fight.” 

“Well, he shant conquer me, I’m determined,” 
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said Jack, resolutely. “I'll soon bring you his 
head, mamma.” 

“ We shall see,” said his mamma, quietly. “Time 
enough to boast when the battle is won.” 

“But are these all my giants, mamma?” asked 
Jack, who was greatly amused ; and, being a bright 
boy, readily understood his mamma’s meaning. 

“By no means,” said his mamma. “There is 
Giant Il]-Temper, who makes you so cross to little 
May sometimes, and only the other day helped to 
push her down, when you came home in a bad 
humor because you were kept in at school. The 
poor child cried herself to sleep, after I had bathed 
the great black bruise on her arm.” 

“Well, mamma, but I was sorry as soon as I had 
pushed her. And then she needn’t have come run- 
ning to meet me when she might have known I would 
be in a bad humor. It’s hard enough for a fellow to 
be punished and lose his dinner, without being 
plagued as soon as he comes in.” 

“She had been watching for you a whole hour at 
the window, to ask if she might play with your box 
of soldiers. And, before I could stop her, she had 
slipped down the stairs, and was away to the hall- 
door to meet you, as soon as she caught a glimpse 
of you running up the steps. She little expected 
to find you in such a savage mood.” 

“ Dear little May !” said Jack, in a penitent tone; 
“she is such a sweet-tempered little thing, mamma. 
She put up her pretty mouth to kiss me when she 
saw I was sorry about her poor little arm, and 
said—‘ Don’t ery, brother Jack, you didn’t do it on 
purpose, I know.’ I don’t believe Giant Ill-Temper 
ever disturbs her a bit. And as soon as she got 
over her nap, I gave her my box of soldiers to keep 
for her own. Wasn’t that fighting Giant Ill-Tem- 
per, mamma?” 

“Why, no, I think not, Jack. He was off by 
that time, and you were worsted in the fight. He 
is very apt to leave Sorrow and Remorse behind 
him. Had you controlled your inclination to be 
ill-humored at the moment you felt him coming, 
and made a strong effort to be gentle and loving, 
instead of violent and rude, then I would say you 
had gained a victory. And as to your giving little 
May the box of soldiers, I have heard you say over 
and over again that you were quite tired of them, 
and did not care who had them.” 

Jack hung his head discomfited, as he pulled 
thoughtfully at the bright tassels of his mamma’s 
morning wrapper. She, on her part, was not dis- 
posed to spare him, now that she had begun to 
show him his faults. 

“Then there is Giant Selfishness,” she remarked, 
quietly.” “ Who was it the other day, when I gave 
him two apples, one large and the other small, to 
divide with his little sister, bestowed the less beauti- 
ful fruit on May, and greedily devoured the whole 
of the fine one himself?” 

“Oh, now, mamma, you are too bad, as you said 
I was a while ago. I am sure, May is so little, the 
small apple was quite enough for her, and the large 
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one suited me best. Besides, she was quite pleased 
with the one I gave her.” 

“So Giant Selfishness told you; and this ugly 
habit will make you in time greedy, and sensual, 
and self-indulgent. Fight the giants while you are 
young, Jack, or they will so get the mastery of 
you, that when you grow up you will find yourself 
bound as with fetters of iron; and will have to be 
their slave as long as you live.” 

“TI wont be their slave, I’m determined ; so there, 
now,” cried Jack, hotly. ‘And you’ll see, mamma, 
if I don’t conquer them every one. I intend to be- 
gin this very day, and knock them down as fast as 
they come on.” 

Poor Jack! he was full of boasting, as many a 
one is who has not “proved his armor.” That 
same evening he had a strong tussle with Giants 
Iil-Temper and Disobedience; and, as usual, they 
came off conquerors. 

His mind was so full of his expected journey, and 
the sights he should probably see on the way, that 
he gave no heed to his mamma’s gentle admonition, 
that he had better retire sooner than usual, so as 
to be prepared for an early start in the morning. 
Indeed, when bed-time came, he was so absorbed 
in his favorite book—“ The Hundred Wonders of the 
World,” and had become so excited over a descrip- 
tion of Niagara Falls, that he behaved in a very 
ugly and disrespectful manner to his mamma, and 
was in consequence not only severely reprimanded 
by his papa, but ordered at once to put away the 
tempting volume, and go to his room and to bed. 

Jack obeyed this command but partially. He 
left the apartment, indeed, but contrived to carry 
his book with him; and remained so long reading 
it by his bed-room burner, that it was no wonder 
Giant Sloth found him an easy prey to his blan- 
dishments the next morning. 

He was only just falling asleep, as he thought, 
although he had really been many hours-in “bed, 
when Susan’s tap was heard at the door. 

“Please to get up, Master Jack. Your mamma 
says you will have plenty of time to dress, if you 
start up at once.” 

“Oh,” said Jack, in a sleepy voice, and rubbing 
his eyes, “I wish you wouldn’t bother me, Susan. 
I know it’s too early. Why, it’s quite dark yet, 
aint it?” 

“No,” said Susan; “ your window-shutters are 
closed, and the blinds down.. Jump up and open 
the window, and then you will see the bright day- 
light coming in. And mind, the cars start at six, 
and you have only an hour to dress and eat your 
breakfast.” 

“Only an hour!” repeated Jack, turning over 
on his pillow, as Susan’s footsteps were heard de- 
scending the stairs; “‘as if it would take me more 
than ten minutes to dress! And I know that tire- 
some Susan has awakened me ever so much too 
soon. She thinks to pay me back for some of my 
tricks yesterday, as she said she would. No, in- 
deed! I shant get up to please you, Miss Susan !” 
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Foolish Jack! One quarter of an hour, and then 
another, passed away, his fitful slumbers only 
broken by Susan’s occasional “ rat-tat-tat’” at the 
door. To all of which Jack mentally answered— 
“T know it is not late, and papa will not go without 
me.” 

At last, “ring-ting-aling” went the breakfast 
bell; and then, indeed, Jack wasinahurry. He 
leaped out of bed at one jump, breaking through 
the meshes of Giant Sloth’s net, and turned a full 
jet of cold water on to his face, and hands, and 
head. This was a powerful awakener, and had it 
been resorted to before, poor Jack might have been 
spared much discomfort and sorrow. 

But as it was, everything went wrong; and each 
article of his wardrobe seemed to be out of place, 
and out of sorts, just because he was so impatient. 
He pulled off his buttons, broke his shoe-ties, 
and finally got angry, and threw his clothes into 
various parts of the room. Then he had to scram- 
ble and gather them up again; but just as he had 
succeeded in getting “all right,” he heard the 
sound of wheels, and running to the window, had 
the disappointment of seeing the cab drive rapidly 
away from the door; his father having waited for 
him until the last possible moment. 

It was frightful to see the fit of passion into 
which Jack was thrown by this blighting of all his 
hopes. He raised the window and screamed ; then 
stamped, and beat the door with his fists until he 
was quite exhausted, and had to sit down on the 
floor to take breath. It was a sorrowful sight, too, 
for his mamma, to find her little son vanquished by 
the dreadful giants, and, as it were, lying bleeding 
at her feet, when she came up to console him for 
his disappointment. But seeing him yet obstinate 
and naughty, she was obliged to punish him still 
further, by keeping him in his room until he 
should become penitent and gentle. 

It was late in the afternoon before the conflict 
was over, and the “ good feel” came again. Jack 
felt subdued and humble enough, as he sat down at 
his mamma’s feet and confessed his shortcomings. 

“T shall never kill the giants, mamma—I may 
as well give it up.” 

“Oh, no, Jack, for then you must be their slave 
for life. But see here, my son, you have not on 
the right armor.” 

“T don’t know what you mean, mamma.” 

“Why, you have been trying entirely in your 
own strength. But you must apply to the Great 
Captain to help you in this warfare. Ifyou ask 
Him, He will give you the shield of Faith, gauntlet 
your hand with Good Resolutions, and gird you 
with the sword of Perseverance. Then there is an 
oil called All-Prayer, which will keep your armor 
always bright and burnished. But you must ask 
for all these things before you can receive them.” 

“Oh, now I know, mamma,” said Jack, with a 
sober face. “I must pray to God to help me con- 
quer my evil passions and inclinations; and then 
I must resolve and persevere until I do it.” 
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“ That is it, dear Jack. 
hymn-book says :— 


It is just as your little 


“O, watch, and fight, and pray, 
The battle ne’er give o’er; 

Renew it boldly every day, 
And help divine implore. 


Ne’er think the viet’ry won, 
Nor once at ease sit down ; 
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Thy arduous work will not be done, 
Till thou hast gained the crown.” 


Now if my young readers think this story is too 


S much about the Giante conquering Jack, let them 
¢ resolve as he did, to apply for help in the right 
¢ quarter, and watch as well as pray ; and then they 


will know exactly how Jack conquered the Giants, 


’ and gained the title of Giant Kinuer. 


————SaSE————— 
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EDITED BY A LADY, 


EVENING EMPLOYMENT FOR BOYS. 


THAT mother has not been fidgeted half out 
W of her senses, evening after evening, by a (¢ 


restless boy or two, who, during the long hours which 


elapsed between sundown and bed-time, literally ( 


knew not what to do with themselves. 


Only too ¢ 


thankful is she, regardless of noise and litter, if } 
they turn her pretty sitting-room, or trim, tidy > 


kitchen, into a temporary workshop, and with 


knife, hammer and saw, manage to employ them- ‘ 


selves, and remain contentedly within doors. The 
Vestern Rural gives some very good hints on this 
subject, which we fully endorse :— 


“Tt is really a good plan to teach boys to ‘ 


sew, for they often wander far from their boy- > 


hood homes—their mothers and sisters weary miles 


away—where they find no deft and nimble fingers ‘ 


to stitch up a rent or sew on a button. 
“Most men are ridiculously awkward with a 
needle and thimble. They call threading a needle 


‘stringing’ it, and say—‘tie a knot on the end of 5 


my string, will you?’ 


When they sew on a button ? 


they invariably jab the needle against the button, ¢ 


and break the point off. If their suspenders give 4 


out, when all the women folks are gone for a week, > 
they will tie, pin, or hitch it up in some shape, ‘till 2 


wife comes home,’ just because they were not < 


taught to use the needle when they were small boys, ‘ 


and are now too stupid to learn.” 


We cannot comprehend why this education of 
the hand should be confined almost entirely to | 


girls. The training of the muscles of hand and fin- 


’ vere. 


gers which this use of the needle implies, the delicacy ( 
of touch, and dexterity of movement acquired, are ( 


things that will stand in good stead to a man, | 


We do not ( hend the full use your teachings have been to him, 


| he will give you a thousand thanks. 


whatever may be his calling in life. 


speak of the actual help a son may be to his mo- ( 


ther; for, be this more or less, it is of small im- ‘ 


portance compared with the good that may result 
from it otherwise. We are reminded often enough, 
that 

“Satan finds some mischef still 

For idle hands to do.” 


And it is not only that he putsit into their hands, 


but into their heads and hearts as well. Sewing, 
or any light employment, always sufficiently en- 
gages the attention to prevent that utter weari- 
ness of mind and self which results from idleness, 
and which is the very condition in which the idler 
falls a prey to temptations of any and all sorts. 

We often think, if men and boys could but compre- 
hend the real pleasure there is in this constant oc- 
cupation of the fingers, be it sewing, knitting, 
netting, crocheting, or any of the feminine ways of 
“wasting” time, they would be only too anxious 
to follow our example, and there would be such a 
demand for cotton and worsteds, that prices would 
run up alarmingly. We are no defender of fancy- 
work when engaged in beyond the bounds of rea- 
son, but better far do that than sit the whole evening 
long with hands totally unoceupied, as too many of 
our censors do, without an idea that they are guilty 
of a worse thing than that for which they cen- 
sure us. 

So learn the boys better while they are boys. 
Let them help their sisters patch bed-quilts. Teach 
them to mend the fearful rents in their own clothes. 
Mayhap this will prove a double lesson, in learning 
them to be more careful in future. Show them 
how to darn their own stockings, and initiate them 
into the mysteries of knitting them. Buy them 
bright-colored worsteds, and show them how to 
combine them pleasingly in crocheting or em- 
broidery. The boy may be a little backward at 
first—a little shame-faced, perhaps, at “being 
made a girl of.” But encourage him and _perse- 
Hold out little promises of rewards to him; 
and by-and-by he will get interested, and perform 
‘the work for the work’s sake. And when he is a 
man, and able, from actual experience, to compre- 


You will 
have given him a new faculty, a faculty which few 


> men possess ; endowed him with a capacity for en- 


joyment that those only who have it can under- 
stand. You will have educated his hands, and 
thus have enlarged his sphere both of usefulness 
and pleasure. He will become a better man and a 


‘ better husband. 
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GRAINING WOOD. 





OW many times have we heard women regrct 
that they could not paint for themselves some 
little article intended for household use, or color a 
door or window-frame, which had in places be- 
come bare and worn, or discolored. In an English 
journal we have recently seen an article on this 
subject, which says there is no reason why women 
should not be able to be independent of the house- 
painter when any such little job is to be done. It 
says, the “Taste and kind of skill required is by 
no means beyond the limit of woman’s genius or 
ability. We have seen whole rooms grained and 
finished in the most exquisite manner by ladies of 
taste; some in oak, others in walnut or maple, 
while the book-cases of a library, or occasional 
shabby pieces of furniture, were renovated and 
made to look like new articles by means of a few 
hours’ labor, and a very trifling cost for mate- 
rials. 

“Suits of cottage furniture, no matter in what 
solid color they were originally painted, may be 
grained so as to look even handsomer than when 
first purchased.- But before commencing anything 
Jarge or important, it will be best to practise con- 
siderably on smooth pieces of board, taking as pat- 
terns the best specimens within reach of the wood 
you are to imitate.” 

We think that for our friends, the ladies in the 
country, a little knowledge of painting would be 
invaluable, and so we insert the directions for grain- 
ing wood in imitation of oak. 

“First, have the wood on which you are to prac- 
tise made as smooth as possible, and then cover 
with three or four coats of paint-ground, mixed with 
oil and turpentine, in the proportion of two-thirds 
oil and one-third turpentine. If intended for light 
oak, the ground may be formed by mixing white 
lead or zine with Oxford ochre until it becomes a 
light buff. If a medium shade is wanted, add a 
little Venetian red, to make it rather darker; and 
for dark old wood add a little burnt umber and 
orange chrome. When this is dry, the graining 
color is to be put on evenly all over, but not too 
thick. For light oak this may be made of either 
Vandyke brown or burnt umber, with a little burnt 
sienna added if you wish to give it a reddish tint, 
or raw sienna if a yellow tint is preferred; these 
may be mixed into the paint that is left after put- 
ting on the ground, and the darker the shade of the 
graining color the darker and richer will be the 
work produced. A little beeswax melted and mixed 
into the paint will prevent the running of the color 
after the graining is done. 

“Having coated it with the dark color while the 
paint is fresh, take a long comb (and if the teeth 
are here and there missing, it will be rather an ad- 
vantage than otherwise, as it will produce a variety 
in the size of the veins or lines), and draw it 
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straight, or in a slightly crooked line, across the ( 
board from end to end in the direction the grain of » 


lls 


the wood is supposed to run. Do this over the 
whole surface. 

“Next take a rather finer comb, and go over it 
again in the same direction, giving the hand a 
waving or slightly crooked motion. This will re- 
move the stiff look of the first combing. Now take 
a rag and wrap it around a blunt stick, and, with 
your pattern before you, try to make the outline 
figures to be seen in the centre of the wood. Some- 
times it can be done more easily by wrapping the 
rag around the thumb, or some other contrivance 
may suggest itself to the operator. 

“After the combing and figuring is done, it is 
sometimes desirable to blend the graining more, 
and to give something of a mottled appearance to 
the work. This is easily done by going over it 
with a badger’s-hair brush very softly. Another 
way, and one more likely to give satisfaction, is to 
over-grain it when dry with Vandyke brown mixed 
in sour ale, with a little blue-black added. Before 
applying this, it will be best to sponge it with a 
mixture of fuller’s-earth and water. 

“The mixture for over-graining is supplied by 
dipping in the brush and drawing it directly over 
the surface, and then softening or blending slightly 
again with the badger’s-hair brush. 

“There being great ‘variety in the figures and 
gnarled appearance of the wood, there need be no 
tiresome sameness in the graining of a door or 
panel ; and, with a view to the acquiring of a varied 
style, it will be well to use as many different pat- 
terns of the real wood as possible. 

“Tn many specimens there will be seen spots and 
cracked knots with very distinct shadings around 
them. These may be made by putting on touches 
of the darkest shade used, with lines traced in 
graceful curves around the knots; then comb with 
a coarse comb up and down, curving the strokes as 
they pass around the knots. The large knots can 


) be retouched after the final over-graining, with a 


small brush or hair-pencil, in order to trace the 


. eracks or lines across the face of them. 


“When the paint is entirely dry, a coat of var- 
nish will bring out the colors finely, and finish it 
with the proper polish. 

“There is another style of painting, called by 
painters, distemper. The difference consists chiefly 
in the mixing of the paints, the process we have 


) been describing having reference entirely to oil 


colors, while the other method is by mixing them 
with size and water, or, what will answer as well, 
thin glue-water. 

“<Most of the paints which are usually mixed in 
oil can be prepared equally well in this way. The 
inner walls of houses can be done with this kind of 
paint; but great care must be taken before apply- 
ing the paint, that the surface is entirely smooth, 
and free from grease, lime, or dirt. If there is the 
least likelihood of grease being there, the wall must 
be thoroughly cleaned by scraping, or by a wash of 
pearlash water. 

“When the wall is thus prepared, Ict a cost of 
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glue-water be put on warm, and when dry, the sur- 
face should be well rubbed, and smoothed with sand- 
paper or pumice. The color may be mixed with 
thin glue-water as a size, but must not be put on 
too thick. 

“To grain oak in distemper, the wood or wall, 
after the preparation described, should be wet 
slightly with the sponge and the fuller’s-earth; 
then mix together Vandyke brown and a little 
burnt sienna with a portion of the size, and with a 
brush or sash-tool, dipped first in the sour ale, 
spread on the color, and proceed to comb and over- 
grain as directed for oil-graining. (These direc- 
tions are only for the graining; the ground is 
supposed to have been prepared in oil, as before 
described.) 

“This is not as handsome as oil-work, but is done 
more quickly and with less expense. When finished 
with a coat of varnish, it will look very well.” 
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MODEL MOTHERS. 


“ C\OME women,” says The Queen, “seem to be 


so strongly endowed with the maternal in- 
stinct, that, when they have children of their own, 
they can think of nothing but these little creatures. 
Even their near relations lose all hold upon their 
interest, and common friends and acquaintances 
are dropped without a thought. Perhaps the per- 
son who suffers most from this peculiarity is the 
husband. From being the principal person in the 
consideration of his wife and the hcusehold gene- 
rally, he goes through a process of deposition to 
the second, third, fourth rank, and so on, till at 
last, in sporting phrase, he may be considered as 
nowhere. Of course, as a provider of the food, 
clothing, and amusements of the children, he has 
some thought bestowed on him; but when his com- 
fort or theirs has to be chosen between, it is his 
which goes to the wall. 

“ To our mind, these women, who have no thought 
beyond their nursery, and to whom, indeed, their 
entire household is but an extension of the nursery, 
fail greatly in the fulfilment of their duty. A wo- 
man who is at the head of a house has duties to 
fulfil towards husband and friends, to herself and 
her society, which she cannot neglect without some 
amount of wrong-doing. If she allows her children 
to absorb all her time, her thoughts, and her love, 
she fails, not only in her immediate duties, but also 
in that perfect motherhood which she is striving 
after. For children growup. They do not always 
remain animated dolls, to be played with, and 
dressed, and watched over. A time comes when 
they necd education and society, and to be equal 
with their fellows in the world. Then, if the mo- 
ther has been content with being the nurse and 
slave of her children, she finds it impossible to 
retain her place and influence over them. She is 
behind the age, and they find it out; she has lost ) 
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the fashions of society, and it is a trouble to her to 
be with her children when they enter it; she has 
estranged her husband, who has no interests, except 
those of the children, in common with her; and she 
finds it impossible that they should be one again in 
heart, and mind, and life. 

“While we should be very far indeed from say- 
ing that her children ought not to be the object of 
great personal care and interest to every mother, 
we yet feel that there is a danger which some wo- 
men run of making their children all in all, and 
neglecting themselves, their friends, and, worst of 
all, their husbands, in a manner which is entirely 
unjustifiable, and thoroughly to be reprehended.” 
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LOVE LIGHTENS LABOR. 


GOOD wife rose from her bed one morn, 
And thought, with a nervous dread, 
Of the piles of clothes to be washed, and more 
Than a dozen mouths to be fed. 
There are meals to be got for the men in the field, 
And the children to fix away 
To school, and the milk to be skimmed and churned; 
And all to be done that day. 


It had rained in the night, and all the wood 
Was wet as it could be; 

And there were pudding and pies to bake, 
And a loaf of cake for tea. 

The day was hot, and the aching head 
Throbbed wearily as she said— 

“Tf maidens but knew what good wives know, 
They would be in no hurry to wed.” 


“Jennie, what do you think I told Ben Brown?” 
Called the farmer from the well; 

And a flush crept up to his bronzed brow, 
And his eye half bashfully fell ; 

“Tt was this,” he said, and, coming near, 
He smiled, and, stooping down, 

Kissed her cheek ; “’twas this—that you were the best 
And dearest wife in town !” 


The farmer went back to the field, and the wife, 
In a smiling and absent way, 

Sang snatches of tender little songs 
She’d not sung for many a day. 

And the pain in her head was gone, ard the clothes 
Were white as foam of the sea; 

Her bread was light, and her butter was sweet 
And golden as it could be. 


“ Just think,” the children all called in a breath, 
“Tom Wood has run off to sea! 

He wouldn’t, I know, if he only had 
As happy a home as we.” 

The night came down, and the good wife smiled 
To herself, as she softly said— 

“°Tis sweet to labor for those we love, 
Tis not strange that maids will wed!” 
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SELECTION OF READING FOR THE 


YOUNG. 


“MORAL” BOOKS. 

LITTLE incident in our own family has sug- 
A gested a train of thought to us regarding the read_ 
ing which parents put into the hands of their chil- 
dren. We were trying one day to impress upon 
our little seven-year-old—a bright, active child, 
without, we are happy to say, the least symptom 
of precocity—the wickedness of disobedience. She 
didn’t seem particularly impréssed with our lesson, 
and presently the current of her thoughts found its 
way into words— 

“But, mamma, little children in books always 
disobey their parents.” 

“Yes,” we replied, somewhat taken aback ; “but 
doesn’t the book say they are very naughty, and 
punish them ?” 

“Oh, no!” was the triumphant answer; “the 
books always forgive them !” 

What more could we say? We had to cover our 
defeat as best we might, while we thought to our- 
self that if we were a writer of children’s story-books, 
we would not let the hint thus given pass unnoticed. 

Do not the writers of our juvenile works too 
often make the morals of their stories too intri- 
cate—too far above a child’s comprehension? For 
instance, if the “little children in books” had re- 
ceived the proper correction due to disobedience, we 
are convinced that our lecture would have had a 
far more successful conclusion, or, still better, if 
they had been represented as models of obedience, 
and all childish virtues, still retaining the charac- 
teristics of active, healthy, joyous childhood—with- 
out deteriorating into those little impossible monsters 
of goodness who are always represented as dying 
young—it is more than probable that our lesson 
would never have been needed at all. 

We have taken notice that our little girls are 
never so obedient, so studious, so anxious to be 
helpful to mother, as when they have been reading 
of such a character in some of their little books or 
raagazines. We think writers would be wiser to 
let all abstract ethics drop, until the mind of the 
child has reached such a stage in its natural growth, 
as to be able to understand them. For there is no 
knowing what distorted ideas of right and wrong, 
cause and effect, they may get while endeavoring to 
grasp something yet beyond their comprehension. 

Not long since, having opportunity to examine 
the volumes which comprised the Sunday-school 
library in a country town, we were surprised— 
shocked is the better word—to find what was their 
character. Mere reprints of English books, origi- 
nally written for the benefit of the children of the 
English peasantry, they were entirely unsuited to 
American readers, while their religious character 
was such asto weary the young reader, and give 
him or her an utter distaste for everything of a 
rerious nature—productive of the state of the little 
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boy who “didn’t want to be good, because all good 
little boys died.” 

So, kind writers of children’s books, give us good 
healthful stories of lively, natural children, and kt 
your moral be such as to encourage the little ones 
to goodness, instead of trying to drive them to it 
by operating upon their fears; or, still worse, 
making it so intricate that the child fails to compre- 
hend but a part, and, of course gets it all wrong. 

And parents, when you select reading for your 
children, select it with care, and place nothing in 
their hands that you have not already previously 


examined. 
—0}00—_— 


‘THE TEACHINGS OF FLOWERS. 

LOWERS teach us the tenderness of God's 

‘character. If he had made nothing of this 
kind, if his works had been made for bare utility, 
and had consisted of coarse and more substantial 
creations only, the tender side of the divine charac- 
ter would have failed of the revelation it now has 
in nature. You cannot come across a delicate, 
trembling flower in the shade of a wood, so small 
that your heel could crush out its life with one care- 
less step, but that you will think how gentle God 
must be, who made this flower in its exquisite 
beauty to live there, and daily cares for it in the 
regular course of His providence. 

Following the same idea, the sleep of the flowers 
touches our sympathies. Many of them at night 
will fold their petals closely together, and, like the 
darlings of a kind mother, repose trustfully in the 
eare of their Creator. And during the long, dark 
night, they gather the dews which distil in the quiet 
air, and when day comes, the first beams of the 
morning fall on millions of glittering drops, and 
flash back from leaf, and bud, and petal, and grassy 
blade, in such brilliance, that the whole waving and 
nodding field of blooming beauty seems dressed in 
gems more resplendent than any dream of oriental 
magnificence. So it may be with us if, in the night 
of this somewhat sombre life, we draw to ourselves 
the dews of Heavenly grace. We may hope that 
when eternity fully dawns, the morning light of our 
Father’s love will glance upon these jewels which 
we have gathered near the Cross, and so light them 
up as to cover us with glory. 
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A Youne Soverrien—The continental journals 
report that Tchung-tché, the young Emperor of 
China, who is just fourteen years of age, has been 
recently married to a young lady in her eleventh 
year. Her family, it appears, was honored for 
many years bythe special favor of the Emperor 
Tao-Kwang, who died in 1850. The young Em- 
peror Tchung-tché will shortly be declared of age, 
and will take upon himself the duties of his position. 


\ He will most probably be the youngest ruler in the 


world. 








TOILET AND WORK-TABLE. ~ 
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FASHIONS. 

While for street costumes the short dress is only 
allowable, trains for evening wear are longer than 
ever. The trimming is generally arranged en 
tableé, with tunie open in front, and spreading out 
at the back after the style of a court train. It is 
almost impossible to imagine into what fantastic 
forms, and with what variety, both the upper skirts 
and long tunics are loopedup. The inventors of 
the fashions have taken lessons from the pictures 
of old Italian and Flemish masters in the arrange- 
ment of drapery ; and while the material is so ar- 
ranged as to be displayed at the greatest advantage, 
it is apparently caught up in the most unstudied, 

Bodices to dinner dresses are not 
Some are made high and open in 
Sleeves are made 


careless manner. 
always cut low. 
front, either square or pointed. 
both coat-shaped and with ruffles. 

The hair for evening toilettes is now arranged in 
large bandeaux combed off the forehead, either 
plain or waved. Occasionally curls only are worn, 
with small sprays of delicate flowers interwoven, 
without formality of arrangement. False hair is 
now so much a matter of course, that no one gets 
the credit when their curls or bands are of natural 
growth. 

It is quite the fashion now for children’s clothing 
to be made after nearly the same style as their 
elders; sometimes with an almost grotesque effect. 
Many little dresses are made with square Cardinal 
capes, of the same material as the dress, scarcely 
falling below the shoulders. 

The newest fashion for dresses for very young 
children, we have on excellent authority, “are 
white serges very much gored and cut, after the 
fashion of the Princess dresses; the extra fullness 
round the waist, if there be any, is drawn in with 
runners. These little dresses are slightly wadded 
throughout, and trimmed with rows of narrow plush 
or satin rouleaux, and fastening, with a double row 
of buttons down the front from the neck to the bot- 
tom of the skirt. Shallow capes of the same are 
worn with these, and just at the back of them a 
little triangular piece is cut out, which forms a 
double point, and above this a rosette is placed. 
Under these, when the weather is cold, white 
knitted jackets are worn, coming close up to the 
neck and down to the wrist; these are most useful 
and serviceable things, and no child’s wardrobe is 
complete without them.” 

A serviceable boy’s dress is a black poplin, made 
with a.broad plait down the front with large pearl 
buttons in the centre. A rim of wide scarlet velvet 
is laid round the bottom of the skirt, and a velvet 
band worn round the waist with bows and ends at 
the back. Among the fantastic costumes worn by 
little girls, is a black velvet skirt with a red upper 
tunic of serge trimmed with scarlet-drop fringe, 
and a jacket of the same. 

Every variety of tartan is fashionable at Paris 
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the present season. The latest style is in the form 
of a long scarf shawl, folded lengthwise in eight, 
taking care that the fringe falls on the outside. It 
is first placed across the left shoulder, letting one of 
the ends fall at the back, like a sash. Then it 
crosses the chest, passes under the right arm, en- 
circles the waist at the back in the form of a 
band, recrosses the front, and is then thrown over 
the right shoulder; finally the end of the shawl is 
slipped through the part that forms the waistband 
at the back, and the two ends, which should be of 


> the same length, fall on the skirt behind. 
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FASHIONABLE SLEEVES. 





A short, flowing shape, having the effect of the 


’ Marie Antoinette ; the bottom terminates in a wide 


ruffle set on with piping; a short bar, curved at the 
ends, is laid over the inner seam, half upon cach 
side. It is bound with a wide fold of satin, and 
hung with netted fringe. 





Four puffs of the material, set across the sleeve 
diagonally above the elbow ; one row of satin gimp 
as a heading, and two rows at the hand. 
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WORK-BAG. 

Materials,—Brown glacé silk, some card-board, 
narrow plaited braid, brown silk tassels, brown silk 
cord. | 

This work-bag is very practical, and we recom- 
mend it particularly. The bottom is made of card- 
board, covered with brown silk ornamented with em- 
broidery. The piece of card-hoard must be four 
inches square. When the brown si!k 
has been embroidered with point-russe, 
with brown purse silk, sew it on the 
piece of card-board from illustration. 
The upper part—that is to say, the 
bag—consists of a strip of brown silk 
sixteen inches long, seven inches wide, 
hemmed at the top, so as to draw 
strings through. Sew on the satin 
plaiting and tassels as seen in the illus- 
tration. 
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NEEDLE BOOK. 

Materials.-—Perforated canvas; red 
and white flannel; two shades red wool; 
red ribbon. 

The form of the outside of this book 
is cut double in perforated card-board. 
The centre and border are copied with 
the two shades of scarlet silk. Both 
sides are worked alike, and are theu 
mounted on scarlet flannel, the edge of 
which is cut out and worked over. The 
leaves in the inside are white flannel. 
The book is closed by means of a bow 
of scarlet ribbon. 
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, CASE FOR KNITTING OR CROCHET NEEDLES. 
~ Fig. 1. 


This convenient little article is formed of a sheet 
of perforated card, slit at intervals to admit of a 
narrow velvet or ribbon being passed through to 
form a checkered pattern, as seen in Fig. 1. The 
white blocks are then crossed with zephyr, or che- 
nille, matching the ribbon in shade. The case is 
edged round ‘with a quilled velvet, and finished 








ane 


) with buttons and elastic bands as represented in 
) F ‘ig. 2. The inside, which is represented in Fig. 

2 is lined with cashmere or flannel, and faruished 
¢ with small sheaths of kid or leather, having the 
§ numbers of the needles embroidered on them. The 
{ small cross straps may be of leather or veivct, 
( finished on the edge in button-hole stitch. 
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EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 


Seer” 


A YEAR’S WORK. 


ITTING beside the casement, 
In the chill October day, 
While Twilight, wrapped in her misty veil, 
Was sobbing her life away ; 
Hearing the tinkle of the beck; 

And the chirp of the lingering bird, 
And the whistle of the home-bound hind, 
And the low of the distant herd ; 
Watching the red leaves floating down 

From the branches one by one; 
Thinking of all that a year could do, 
Of all that a year had done. 


Sweet as an April morn it rose, 
The love that had failed so soon, 
Strewing her path with bright May flowers, 
Brilliant and bright as June. Pi 
It drooped in August's fervid smile, 
It fell like the year’s last rose; 
She will searcely trace its resting-place 
’Neath December's coming snows. 
The blossoms will bloom into life again 
At the call of the summer sun, 
But nor time nor tide can undo for her 
What a single year has done. 


Sitting beside the casement, 
Till the stars gleam through the firs, 

The large tears dropping, slow and cold, 
On those folded hands of hers. 

They glitter as bright in the red fire-light, 
As the diamond that she wore 

Fre she drew it off, the mocking pledge 
Of a troth whose truth was o’er. 

The hollow darkness around her creeps; 
The day’s long watch is run; 

And all that they swore but Death could do, 
A little year has done. 

Tinsley's«Magazine. 
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GRANDMA’S DREAM. 


WONDER what grandma is thinking about, 
As she sits in the corner there, 
With the fire-light shining into her eyes, 
And over her silver hair? 
She has laid her knitting across her knee, 
And foided her hands so thin, 
And I know that her thoughts are far away, 
In spite of the children’s din. 


I'm sure it is something strange and sweet 
That brightens her eyes so dim; 

Perhaps she is seeing the golden gates, 
And hearing the angels’ hymn! 

And she smiles to think that she soon will cross 
Where the wonderful river rolls, 

And gather the rose of her youth again, 
In the beautiful garden of souls! 
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WHEN THE GRASS SHALL COVER ME. 





\ ] HEN the grass shall cover me, 
Head to foot where Iam lying: 
When not any wind that blows, 
Summer-blooms nor winter-snows, 
Shall awake me to your sighing; 
Close above me, as you pass, 
You will say—* How kind she was :” 
You will say— How true she was,” 
When the grass grows over me. 


When the grass shall cover me, 

Holden close to earth’s warm bosom; 
While I laugh, or weep, or sin, 
Nevermore, for anything; 

You wi!l find in blade and blossom, 
Sweet small voices, odorous, 
Tender pleaders in my cause, 
That shall speak me as I was— 

When the grass grows over me. 


When the grass shall cover me! 
Ah, beloved, in my sorrow 
Very patient, I can wait— 
Knowing that, or soon or late, 
There will dawn a clearer morrow: 
When your heart will moan—* Alas! 
Now I know how true she was; 
Now I know how dear she was,"— 
When the grass grows over me! 
Overland Montily. 
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TRUST AND REST. 
BY A, A. PROCTER. 


RET not, poor soul; while dowht and fear 
Disturb thy breast, 
The pitying angels, who can see 
How vain thy wild regret must be, 
Say, Trust and Rest. 


Plan not, nor scheme, but calmly wait; 
His choice is best; 
While blind and erring is thy sight, 
His wisdom sees and judges right, 
So Trust and Rest. 


Strive not nor struggle: thy poor might 
Can never wrest 
The meanest thing to serve thy will; 
All power is His alone: Be still, 
And Trust and Rest. 


Desire not: self-love is strong 
Within thy breast; 

And yet He loves thee better still; 

So let Him do His loving will, 
And Trust and Rest. 


What dost thou fear? His wisdom reigns, 
Supreme confessed ; 

His power is inflnite; His love 

Thy deepest, fondest dreams above : 
So Trust and Rest. 
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BURNS. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER, 
| On receiving a sprig of heather in blossom. 


O more these simple flowers belong 
_To Scottish maid and lover: 
Sown in the common soil of song, 
They bloom the wide world over. 


In smiles and tears, in sun and showers, 
The minstrel and the heather, 

The deathless singer, and the flowers 
He sang of, live together. 


Wild heather bells and Robert Burns! 
The moorland flower and peasant! 
How, at their mention, memory turns 

Her pages old and pleasant! 


The gray sky wears again its gold 
And purple of adorning, 

And manhood’s noonday-shadows hold 
The dews of boyhood’s morning. 


The dews that washed the dust and soil 
From off the wings of pleasure ; 

The sky, that flecked the ground of toil 
With golden threads of leisure. 


I call to mind the summer day, 
The early harvest mowing, 

The sky with sun and clouds at play, 
And flowers with breezes blowing. 


I hear the blackbird in the corn, 
The locust in the haying; 

And, like the fabled hunter’s horn, 
Old tunes my heart is playing. 


How oft that day, with fond delay, 
I sought the maple’s shadow, 

And sang with Burns the hours away, 
Forgetful of the meadow! 


Bees hummed, birds twittered, overhead 
I heard the squirrels leaping, 

The good dog listened while I read, 
And wagged his tail in keeping. 


I watched him while in sportive mood 
I read “ The Twa Dogs’”’ story, 

And half believed he understood 
The poet’s allegory. 


Sweet day, sweet songs!—The golden hours 
Grew brighter for that singing, 

From brook and bird, and meadow flowers, 
A dearer welcome bringing. 


New light on home-seen Nature beamed, « 
New glory over Woman; 

And daily life and duty seemed 
No longer poor and common. 


I woke to find the simple truth 
Of fact and feeling better 

Than all the dreams that heldymy youth 
A still repining debtor: 


That Nature gives her handmaid, Art, 
The themes of sweet discoursing ; 
The tender idyls of the heart 
In every tongue rehearsing. 
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Why dream of lands of gold and pearl, 
Of loving knight and lady, 

When farmer boy and barefoot girl 
Were wandering there already ? 


I saw through all familiar things 
The romance underlying ; 

The joys and griefs that plume the wings 
Of Fancy skyward flying. 


I saw the same blithe day return, 
The same sweet fall of even, 

That rose on wooded Craigie-burn, 
And sank on crystal Devon. 


I matched with Scotland’s heathery hills 
The sweet-brier and the clover; 

With Ayr and Doon, my native rills, 
Their wood-hymns chanting over. 


O’er rank and pomp, as he had seen, 
I saw the Man uprising ; 

No longer common or unclean, 
The child of God’s baptizing! 


With clearer eyes I saw the worth 
Of life among the lowly; 

The Bible at his Cotter’s hearth 
Had made my own morye holy. 


And if at times an evil strain, 
To lawless love appealing. 

Broke in upon the sweet refrain 
Of pure and healthful feeling. 


It died upon the eye and ear, 
No inward answer gaining; 

No heart had I to see or hear 
The discord and the staining. 


Let those who never erred forget 
His worth, in vain bewailngs; 

Sweet Soul of Song!—I own my debt 
Uncancelled by his failings! 


Lament who will the ribald line 
Which tells his lapse from duty, 

How kissed the maddening lips of wine 
Or wanton ones of beauty; 


But think, while falls that shade between 
The erring one and Heaven, 

That he who loved like Magdalen, 
Like her may be forgiven. 


Not his the song whose thunderous chime 
Eternal echoes render— 

The mournful Tuscan’s haunted rhyme, 
And Milton’s starry splendor! 


But who his human heart has laid 
To Nature’s bosom nearer? 

Who sweetened toil like him, or paid 
To love a tribute dearer? 


Through all his tuneful art. how strong 
The human feeling gushes ! 

The very moonlight of his song 
Is warm with smiles and blushes! 


Give lettered pomp to teeth of Time, 
So “Bonnie Doon” but tarry; 

Blot out the Epic’s stately rhyme, 
But spare his Highland Mary! 
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DIRECTIONS FOR RELIEVING THE 
SICK. 
BY HATTIE HOPEFUL. 

N all acute diseases the body and mind of the 

patient should have restand freedom from all care 
or anxiety. 

When the disease is attended with great pain or 
suffering, abstinence from solid or heating food, is 
usually advisable. 

The whole surface of the body should be often 
washed, so as to remove all obstructions to the per- 
spiration of every pore, preventing, or removing con- 
gestion, and establishing an equal circulation of the 
blood to all parts of the system. 

Friction with a crash towel or mitten, excites 
healthful action in the capillaries, and aids powerfully 
in restoration. 

Talk but little in the hearing of a sick person, and 
talk calmly, and only loud enough to be heard by 
them. 

Do not manifest impatience, or harsh denial of their 
wishes, or ridicule of their seeming whims. 

Do not give large quantities of cold water at a time, 
but give a small quantity of fresh water so often as 
they need it, and occasionally alternate it with warm 
cruel, or the warm juice of fruits. But do not cook 
the fruit in brass or copper vessels, 

The water given the patient to drink, should 
stand in a cool place in the open air; but it should not 
stand in a pail painted in the inside, as the paint 
gradually poisons all liquids putin it. (It ought to be 
fashionable not to paint the inside of pails.) 

In severe sickness, visitors should not be allowed 
to talk with, or in the hearing of the patient, or linger 
around the bed, or in the room. 

Change the clothing and bedding so often as neces- 
sary, which must be determined by the smell, rather 
than the looks. 

Air the clothing and bedding, so that it shall be 
perfectly dry in all parts before putting it on. 

Have a constagt supply of fresh air circulating from 
other rooms into the room of the patient; this is a 
constant need, and may be admitted, in warm, still 
weather, immediately into the room, if it can be with- 
outa direct current upon the bed. If not, let air 
circulate freely through an adjoining room, and 
the door of the sick room be left open. Sickness is 
prolonged, and often proves fatal for want of fresh 
air. People cannot live so long without it, as without 
food. 

No smoking of tobacco should ever be allowed, 
where the sick would be liable to inhale any of the 
smoke, : : 

When food can be taken, ripe fruits cooked so as to 
be very tender, should form the principal part of the 
diet. The skin, cores, or pits of stoned fruits, should 
not be eaten, 

After the surface of the body has been well washed, 
feet well bathed, so as te loosenall the seurf on them, 
which must be well rubbetl off, if the pain in the head 
is not eased, wrap the feet and limbs in cloths wrung 
out of cold water, covered with dry cloths. White 
fiannel or other warm cloths are best, and if the 
patient is undisturbed he will in most cases soon fal} 
asleep. 
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DO NOT LEAVE INSENSIBLE TO 


BY HATTIE HOPEFUL. ¢ 

IR, so essential to life, does not enter or depart 
from the lungs by the tube which conveys the 
food and drink from the mouth to the stomach, but 
by a tube expressly for this purpose, familiarly known 
as the windpipe. To prevent anything but air rush- 
ing into this pipe, it has a valve called the epiglottis, 
which, upon being irritated by any other substance, 
immediately closes over this tube by its own spas- 
modiec action. When air is kept from the lungs by 
the closure of the windpipe, for want of a fresh 
supply of oxygen, the change necessary to support 
respiration, sensibility and motion, does not occur. 
People cannot make known their wants; but they 
should not be left to die, if sensibility and breathing 
ean be restored. On sinking in water, the epiglettis 
closes over the windpipe, and excludes the external 
air, so that the person appears apparently dead. To 
recover them, press the chest suddenly and forcibly, 
downward and backward, and instantly discontinue 
the pressure. Repeat this without intermission, until 
a pair of bellows can be procured. Then introduce 


( the nozzle well upon the base of the tongue, and sur- 


, round the mouth and nose with a cloth, to close them. 


Let another person press upon the projecting part of 
the neck, called Adam’s apple, while air is introduced 
into the lungs through the bellows. Then press 


) upon the chest to force the air from the lungs, to imi- 


tate natural breathing. Continue the use of the bel- 
lows, and forcing the air out of the lungs, with upward 
pressure, for an hour or more, unless breathing is 


) sooner restored. Wrap the body in warm, dry blankets, 


to preserve the natural heat, and impart artificial 
warmth. In eases of strangling, use the same means 


‘ to restore respiration as in drowning. 


When breathing is suspended from breathing ear- 


) bonic acid gas, the person should be carried into the 


open air. When, from taking laudanum, opium, 
morphine, or other poisons, stupidity occurs, from 


’ which it is diffieult to arouse the individual, place 
? them upon the floor of a room, and pour cold water 


all 


from a pitcher, ata height of six or eight feet, upon the 
naked stomach. This has been found to restore when 
other means failed, and as fatal poisoning, 


¢ from the administration of these drugs so often 
) occur, the means of restoration ought to be under- 
S stood by all,as valuable lives may be destroyed before 


the assistance of a physician could be procured. 
Often, in skating, many break through the ice, and 


) are taken from the water in a state of insensibility. 


As the water entered their mouths and nostrils, a 
spasmodic action of the epiglottis took place, and cx- 
eluded the air from entering the lungs, and respira- 


_ tion ceased; but if soon taken from the water, and 


\ many might be restored. 
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immediately well wrapped up ir dry flannels, &c., and 
efforts made according to directions, without delay, 
Let any one present rely on 
their own efforts, this is then their duty, instead of wait- 
ing for the arrival of any one thought more competent. 
So also, when people have taken medicines aceiden- 
tally, or otherwise, which create great stupidity, thas 
might soon terminate life, let there be no delay in pour 
ing cold water from a height upon their head or 
stomach, so as to arouse them to-sensibility. 
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FIFTY WAYS OF MAKING SOUPS, SALADS, AND SIDE DISHES. 


SOUPS. 

There is no dish, perhaps, that comes to the table, 
which gives such general satisfaction as well prepared 
soup. There should always be plenty of dried herbs 
in the store-closet. They should be kept in labelled 
paper bags. Soup should never be suffered to stand 
in any vessel of tin, copper, or iron, to get cold; but 
if not to be used at once, must be poured off, while 
hot, into a shallow, well-glazed, earthenware pan. 

Lean, juicy, fresh-killed meat is best for soup; fat 
meat is wasteful. To extract the strength from the 
meat, it should first be put in cold water, gradually 
heated, and finally subjected to a long and slow boil- 
ing. All soups are better for being made the day be- 
fore they are t6 be used. 

1. Brown Stock.—Take one pound of lean beef, shin, 
leg, ox-cheek, or from the clod; cut in slices, and 
place at the bottom of a greased sauce-pan, adding a 
little water, to prevent its burning. Add a piece of 
lean bacon, cut in slices—a more or less quantity is 
immaterial; from one quarter to nearly the same 
amount of beef. Cover close to draw out the gravy 
gently, and then allow it nearly to dry until it becomes 
brown, then pour in sufficient boiling water to entirely 
cover the meat, skimming it frequently, and putting 
in salt, whole peppers, pot-herbs, and vegetables of 
any kind. After boiling genity for five or six hours, 
pour the broth from the meat, and let it stand during 
the night to cool. In the morning take off the scum 
and fat, heat it, and put it away in a stone jar for 
future use. This will form a fouudation for all the 
best brown soups. 

Brown stock may be made from the liquor in which 
meat has been boiled; from the trimmings and bones 
of dressed and undressed meat and game. Indeed, 
anything which is fit and proper to be eaten, in the 
form of animal food, and is in any degree resolvable 
into jelly, will assist in making stock. 

2. Waite Srock.—Cut two pounds of knuckle, of 
scrag of veal, into small pieces, place them in the 
stewpan, with two ounces of salt butter or dripping, 
two ounces of lean ‘bacon cut small, a gill of water, 
three middle-sized or six ounces of onions sliced. 
When boiling, stir with a spoon for about ten minutes, 
or until it forms a whitish thick gravy at the bottom, 
or gets rather dry, then add five pints of hot or cold 
water. Let it simmer gently for three-quarters of an 
hour, skim it well, pass it through a sieve, when it 
will be found clear and ready for use. In case bmcon 
or ham cannot be obtained, use half a pound more 
meat. To add more zest to the flavor, thyme, winter- 
savery, or a bay-leaf, may be added. 

%. Suin or Beer Sovrp.—Take the hind shin of beef, 
cut off all the flesh frora the leg-bone, which must be 
taken away entirely, or the soup will be greasy. Wash 
the meat clean, and lay it in a pot, sprinkle over it 
one small tablespoonful of black pepper and two of 
salt, three onions the size of a hen’s egg, cut small, 
six amall carrots scraped and cut up, two small tur- 
nips pared and cut into dice, two or three potatoes, a 
little cabbage cut fine, and two or three tomatoes, if 
im season. These vegetables can be varied in quantity, 
or one or more omitted entirely, according to taste. 
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Pour on three quarts of water, cover the pot close, 
and boil gently and steadily for five hours, which 
will leave about three pints of clear soup. Do not let 
the pot boil over, and take off the scum as it rises. 
When nearly done, flavor with thyme, parsley, and 
celery. 

4, Prarn Vea Soup.—A leg of veal, after part has been 
eut off for cutlets, can be made into a good soup; 
also the shoulder. Boil it with two-thirds of a cup of 
rice, season with pepper and salt, and add sweet herbs, 
or a little celery, if you like; some cooks add onions 
and carrots. Do not add the herbs until after the 
veal is taken up. 

5. Giptet Soup.—Scald goose, turkey, or duck gib- 
lets, cut them up, wash them well, and dry in a cloth. 
Put into a pan a quarter of a pound of butter or drip- 
ping, melt it, then add four ounces of flour, stir con- 
tinually until it begins to brown; add two ounces of 
lean bacon, and two onions or leeks sliced; fry a few 
minutes longer; put in the giblets, fry gently for ten 
minutes, stirring now and then, add two quarts of 
water, stir till boiling, and set it tosimmer. Then 
add two teaspoonsful of salt, one half teaspoonful of 
pepper, one teaspoonful of sugar, three cloves, a little 
thyme, bay-leaf, and about a quarter of a pound of 
celery well washed and cut up small. Cook until 
tender, remove the fat and serve. A pound of beef 
or veal is an improvement. This receipt is for the 
giblets of a middle-sized turkey. 

6. Ox-Tam Soup.—Cut at the joints, and proceed as 
for giblets, adding one pint more water for two small 
tails, and simmer half an hour longer, or till done. 
Vegetables cut into dice may be added. 

7. Mock TurtLez, or Catr’s Heap-Soup.—Boil the head 
and lights till very tender, then take it up, strain the 
liquor and set it away until the next day. Then skim 
off the fat, cut up the meat, after carefully removing 
all the bones, and put it into the liquor, and stew the 
whole gently for half an hour. Season the soup with 
salt, pepper, and sweet herbs; add cloves or curry- 
powder, if you want it seasoned highly, and just as 
you take it up stir in some lemon-juice, or half a pint 
of white wine. If you wish forcemeat balls in the 
soup, they should be added when put on to boil. 

To make forcemeat balls, boil the brains for ten 
minutes, then put them in cold water. When cool, 
chop and mix them with five spoonsful of grated 
bread, a little grated nutmeg, pepper, salt, and thyme, 
and two eggs. Roll the balls as large as the yelk of 
an egy, and fry a light brown in butter or dripping. 

&. CaLr’s Foot-Sourp.—Boil four feet in two quarts 
of water, till very tender. Take the meat from the 
bones, strain the liquor, add a pint of good beef- 
gravy, and prepare as for calf’s-head soup. 

9. VERMICELLI Sovp.—Put four pounds of any kind of 
fresh meat, except pork, into a gallon of cold water, 
cover close, and boil gently until the meat is tender. 
Throw ina head or two of celery, and half an hour after- 
wards take it from the fire, strain it, and return it to 
the pot. Season with salt and pepper. Add vermi- 
eelli, which has been scalded in boiling water, in the 
proportion of two ounces to a quart of soup. Boil ten 
minutes. 
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10. Nooptz Soup.—Made the same way as vermicelli 5 put in the oysters, letting them remain just long 


soup, except that strips of paste are substituted for 
the vermicelli; a little cloves and allspice are an im- 
provement. 


flour and water. Roll very thin, constantly flouring 
the sheet of paste. Cut into narrow strips. They 
may be used at once, or dried in dishes in the sun or 
in a moderate oven. In the latter case, they must be 
soaked afew minutes before using. They will re- 
quire a littie more boiling than vermicelli. 

11. Squirre. Sour.—Cut up two young squirrels, and 


put them in a pot with five quarts of cold water; sea- ) 


son with salt and pepper. Boil until the meat is very 
well done, and remove 
up into small pieces. 
pound of butter mixed with a little flour, and a pint of 
cream; milk will do, though not so well. Throw in 
the cut meat, and just before you serve it add tho 
beaten yelks of two eggs, and a little parsley. Rabbits 
may be cooked the same way. 

Chicken soup is nice made the same way, with the 
addition of a pint of green corn cut from the cob, and 
put in when it is half done. 

12. Saco Soup.—Three pounds of lean beef, a slice of 
lean ham, and a lump of butter. Draw the gravy 
gently; add two quarts of water, an onion fried in 
slices, a bunch of sweet herbs, six cloves, a blade of 
mace, a teaspoonful of allspice, and one of whole black 
pepper. Stew until the soup is rich and brown, ther 
remove the meat, and strain the soup clear. Put into 


aclean stewpan, and thicken to a good consistency 
with sago. 

13. Lee oF Beer Brota.—Take a leg of beef, break 
the bone in several places, place it ina pan with a 
gallon of water; remove the scum as it rises, and add 


three blades of mace, a crust of bread, and a small 
unch of parsley. Boil till the beef is tender; toast 
6ome bread, cut it in diamonds, lay it in the bottom 
of the tureen, put the meat on it, and pour the broth 
over all. 

14. Murton Brotu.—Three pounds of the scrag of 
mutton put into two quarts of cold water; add onion 
and turnips, pepper and salt, a few sweet herbs, and 
alittle rice or pearl barley. Skim well, and boil four 
hours. 

15, Veat Brora.—Stew a knuckle of veal, draw gravy 
as for stock, add four quarts of water, with celery, 


parsley, and an onion; simmer until reduced to half; | 


add, when nearly done, two or three ounces of rice. 
Vermicelli may be used for a change. 

16. CuickEN Brotnu.—Joint a chicken, wash the pieces, 
put them into a stewpan with three pints of water, 
two ounces of rice, two or three blades of mace, some 
white pepper, whole, a pinch of salt. Simmer for 
three hours, skimming frequently. 

17. SHEEP’s-HEAD Brotu.—Spiit the sheep’s head, and 
wash it well; take out the brains, let the head soak 
for an hour in cold water; boil three-quarters of a 
pound of Seotch barley in eight quarts of water; put 


in the head with a neck of mutton, add salt, carrots ‘ 


sliced thin, and turnips cut small. Boil for three 
hours, skimming frequently. When nearly done, add 
onions chopped fine. In warming up this soup, it 


must be allowed to boil no longer than three minutes. , 


18. Oyster Sour.—Separate the oysters from the 


liquor, rinse the oysters in order to get off the bits of ‘ 
shell that adhere to them. Strain the liquor, and to ‘ 


each quart of it put a pint of milk or water. Set it 
where it will boil, and thicken with a little flour and 
water mixed smoothly together. Season-with pepper, 


Prepare the paste by beating three eggs ° 
vory light, and making them into a stiff dough, with > 


it from the liquor, and cut it M 
Put in the soupa quarter of a ( 
reen, pour in the soup, and serve it up. 


) quarters of an hour. 


enough to get scalded through, otherwise they wiil 
be hard. Add salt after taking up the soup; if 
added before, it will shrink the oysters. Serve with 
crackers. 

19. CatFisHh Sour.—Take two large or four small 


) white catfish, cut off the heads, and skin and clean 
( the bodies. 
§ pot, with a pound of lean bacon, a large onion cut up, 


Cut each in three parts, put them in a 


a handful of parsley chopped small, some pepper and 
salt. Pour in a sufficient quantity of water, and stew 
them until the fish are quite tender, but not broken. 
Beat the yelks of four fresh eggs, add to them a large 
spoonful of butter, two of flour, and half a pint of rich 
milk. Make all these warm, and thicken the soup. 
Take out the bacon, put some of the fish in your tu- 


20. Tomato Soup.—Take the remains of any roast 
meat or beefsteak you may happen to have; boil it 
with more than sufficient water to cover it. When 
quite tender, take it out of the liquor, cut off all the 
fat, cut up the lean into small pieces, put it into the 
liquor, together with skinned ripe tomatoes, in pro- 
portion of twelve to three quarts of liquor. Add pep- 
per and salt, and cloves, if you like. Boil three- 
Chicken may be used instead of 
beef, and an onion may be added. 

21. Ocnra Sourp.—Boilaleg of veal with about four 
dozen ochras, an hour; add six tomatoes, six smal! 


‘ onions, one green pepper, a bunch of thyme, and pars- 


ley. Season with salt and red pepper to your taste, and 
if agreeable, add a piece of salt pork which has been 
previously boiled. Boil sevgn or eight hours. 

22. AsparaGus Soup.—Take four large bunches of 
asparagus, scrape it nicely, cut off one inch of the tops 
and lay them in water; chop the stalks and put them 
on the fire with a piece of bacon, a large onion cut up, 
and pepper and salt; add two quarts of water; boil 
them till the stalks are quite soft, then pulp them 
through a sieve, and strain the water to it, which must 
be put back in the pot: put into it a chicken cut up, 
with the tops of asparagus which had been laid by. 
Boil it until these last articles are sufficiently done, 
thicken with flour, butter and milk, and serve it up. 


23. VEGETABLE Soup.—Put a pint of lima beans, a half 
adozen large tomatoes, two teacupfuls of corn cut 
from the cob, a few snap beans, two or three onions, 
and half a dozen ochra, into five quarts of water, with 
three slices of lean ham. Add salt and pepper, and a 
few sweet herbs. Boil for two hours. Remove the 
ham before sending to table. Thicken with yelk of 
egg and a little flour. 

Awinter soup may be made by using dried lima 
beans, and such other vegetables as are to be ob- 
tained. 

24. Green Pea Sovp.—Cut upa small chicken, or take 
a few slices of ham, and boil until the meat is entirely 
done. Re:nove the chicken or meat, and throw into 
the liquor a quart of shelled peas, some pepper and 
salt. Boil until entirely done, and then thicken the 
soup, when you may add another pint of peas, boiled 


. in adifferent vessel, and a lump of butter the size of a 
) goose-egg. 


25. Driepv Pea Sovp.—Take one quart of split peas or 
lima beans, put them in three quarts of soft water, 
with three onions chopped up, pepper and salt; boil 
them two hours; mash them well and pass them 
through asieve. Return the liquor te the pot, thicken it 
with a large piece of butter and flour; put in some stices 
of nice salt pork, and a large teaspoonful of celery 
seed pounded. Boil till the pork is done, have some 


» 
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toasted bread cut into dice, and fried in butter; lay 
them in the tureen, and pour the soup over. 

26. Oxon Sour.—Chop up twelve large onions, boil 
them in three quarts of milk and water equally mixed, 
put ina bit of veal or fowl, and a piece of bacon; 
add pepper and salt. When the onions are boiled to 
pulp, thicken with a large spoonful of butter, mixed 
with one of flour. Take out the meat, cut in small 
pieces, and serve it in the soup with toasted bread. 

27. Porraste Sourp.—Take three pounds of beef, the 
bones of which break, a cow-heel, and two small 
knuckles of veal, put them in a stewpan, and add as 
much water as will barely cover them; put in three 
onions and seasoning to taste; stew the meat to rib- 
bons; strain, and then put it in the coldest place you 
can command. When thoroughly cold take off the 
fat, and boil it fast in a stewpan without the lid, ona 
quick fire. Let it boil, and keep it stirred for at least 
eight hours. Pour it into a pan and let it stand 
twenty-four hours; then take your largest lip basin, 
and turn your soup into it, boil sufficient water in the 
basin to reach as high outside the basin, which is 
placed in it, as the soup is inside, but do not let any 
bubble into the basin. Keep the water boiling until the 
soup is reduced to a good consistency. It should 
then be poured into small jelly-pots, or in saucers, so 
as to form cakes when cold, and is best preserved in 
tin cannisters put in dry, cool places. This soup may 
receive various flavors of herbs or anything else, 
when desiring to use it, by boiling the herbs or other 
ingredients, and then melt the soup in it. 

We have presented our readers with an excellent 
variety of receipts for the making of different kinds 
of soups. These receipts ean be altered in flavoring 
vegetables, in kind or quantity, added to or taken 
from; where one kind of meat is ordered substitute 
another; introduce mushrooms, catsups, vinegar, 
spices, and so forth, and so on, according to taste or 
funey, until the skilful cook finds the number and 
variety of her own combinations apparently endless. 

SALADS. 

The herbs and vegetables for a salad cannot be too 
freshly gathered; they should be carefully washed 
and cleaned from insects, taking pains to send them 
to table in as fresh a condition as possible. Tender 
lettuces, mustard and cress, and occasionally chives 
or small green onions, are the usual ingredients 
of summer salads. Half-grown cucumbers sliced 
thin, and mixed with them, are a favorite addition 
of many persons. 

Beet-root, baked or boiled, blanched endive, small 
salad-herbs, which are easily raised at any time of the 
year, celery, and hardy lettuces, with any ready dress- 
ed vegetable, will supply salads through the winter. 

There is a Spanish proverb which says—* To make 
a good salad, four persons are wanted—a spendthrift 
for oil, a miser for vinegar, a counsellor for salt, and 
a madman to stir it all up,” 

28. Lerruce.—Take two large lettuces, pull off the 
outer leaves and thyow them away, take off the others 
one by one, and eut in two, and wash thoroughly. 
Cut them up and put ina bowl; sprinkle over with 
your finger, a small teaspoonful of salt, half a one of 


pepper, three of oil, and two of vinegar, with the spoon. 


and fork turn the salad lightly in the bow! till well 
mixed; the less it is handled the better. A teaspoon- 
ful of chopped chevril and one of tarragon, is an im- 
provement. 

To vary the dish, two hard-boiled eggs, cut in quar- 
ters, may be added; a little-eschalot; a few chives or 
young onions. 
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To improve the appearance of this salad, when on 
the table,the flower of the nasturtium may be inter- 
mixed with taste and care, with a little cut beet-root 
and slices of radish. Slices of cucumber may be also 
introduced. 

29. SaLap Dresstnc.—Another dressing is as follows: 
The hard-boiled yelks of two eggs mashed fine, one 
small teaspoonful unmade mustard, one half tea- 
spoonful sugar, one teaspoonful salt, cream or oil one 
small cupful, vinegar two tablespoonsful. More sait 
and vinegar at pleasure. 

30. Enpive.—This ought to be nicely blanched and 
erisp, and is the most wholesome of all salads. Take 
two, cut away the root, remove the dark green leaves, 
and pick off all the rest. Wash and drain well, and 
dress like lettuce. Sometimes a few chives, or a 
clove of garlic, are added. ; 

31. Mustarp anp Cress.—These, if eaten alone, make 
an excellent salad. Wash quickly, and dress as let- 
tuce. 

32. CeLery, Youne Onions AND Rapisnes.—Dress with 
salt, pepper, vinegar, oil and mustard. 
CucumbBers.—Cut in thin slices; dress with salt, 
The oil may be omitted if 
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pepper, oil and vinegar. 
preferred. 

34. Lonster AND Fisn Sataps.—A very nice and ele- 
gant dish may be made with all kinds of cold fish, 
and some kinds of shell-fish. The followmg way 
of dressing is for a small lobster salad, and will do 
for all fish salads :—Have the bow] half filled with any 
kind of salad herb you like. Then break a lobster in 
two, open the tail, extract the meat in one piece, 
break the claws, cut the meat of both in small slices, 
about a quarter of an inch thick, arrange these taste- 
fully on the salad, take out all the soft part from the 
belly, mix it in a basin with a teaspoonful of salt, 
half a one of pepper, four of vinegar, four of oil; stir 
it well together and pour on the salad; then cover it 
with two hard eggs cut in slices, a few slices of 
cucumber, and to vary, a few capers and some fillets 
of anchovy. Stir lightly and serve. If for a dinner, 
ornament it with flowers of the nasturtium and mari- 
gold. 

35. Cran Satap.—The same as lobster. 

Remains of cold cod, fried soles, halibut, bull, tur- 
bot, sturgeon cut as lobster, plaice, ctc., may be used 
in the same way. 

36. CnIckEN Satap.—Boil a chicken thatweighs not 
morethan a pound and a half. When very tender 
take it up, cut it in small strips; then take six or 
seven fine white heads of celery, scrape and wash it; 
cut the white part small, in pieces about three-quarters 
of an inch long, mix it with the meat of the fowl, and 
just before the salad is sent in, pour overit a dressing 
made in the following way :—Boil four eggs hard, rub 
their yelks to a smooth paste with two tablespoonsful 
of olive oil, two teaspoonsful of made mustard, one 
teaspoonful of salt, and one teacupful of strong vine- 
gar. Place the delicate leaves of the celery around 
the edges of dish. White-heart lettuce may be used 
instead of celery. Any other salad dressing may be 
used, if preferred. 


37. Tomato Sarap.—Slice and dress like cucumbers. 


38. Tomato SaLaD FoR WINTER Usr.—Late in the sea- 
son take tomatoes not too ripe, cut them into thick 
slices, saltthem lightly in a flat dish, sprinkling the sait 
over them as you cut them. Pour off the water; put 
them in a jar, strewing black and Cayenne pepper 
through them, and a few slices of onion, two wine- 




















glassfuls of sweet oil, a few blades of mace, and vine- 
gar enough to cover them tight to exclude the air. 

39. Rapisnes.—Radishes should always be freshly 
gathered. Let them be in cold water one hour before 
serving, then cut off all their leaves and almost al! 
their stalk. Serve them in glasses half filled with 
water, or on a plate. 

40, CoLpsLaw.—Shave as fine as possible a hard head 
of white cabbage, put it in a salad bowl, and pour over 
it the usual salad dressing. 

41. CoLpsLaw ANoTHER Way.—Cut the cabbage-head 
in two, shave it finely, put it ina stewpan with half a 
teacupful of butter, a teaspoonful of salt, two table- 
spoonsful of vinegar, and.a little pepper; cover the 
stewpan, and set over a gentle fire for five minutes, 
shaking it occasionally. When thoroughly heated, 
serve it as a salad. 

42. Vinatarette.—Take any kind of cold meat, chop 
it flnely, and lay it in a dish; chop the whites of the 
eggs employed for the salad very finely with small 
onions; add any kind of herb and pickled cucum- 
bers, all chopped finely; make a garnish round the 
meat, serve it with salad mixture, but do not stir it 
together, as it would spoil the appearance of the dish. 


SIDE DISHES. 

43, Croquettes or Brains.—Take calf’s brains, blanch 
und beat them up with one or two chopped sage leaves, 
a little pepper and salt, a few bread-crumbs soaked in 
milk, and an egg beaten; rol! them into balls and fry 
them. 

44, Veat Croquettes.—Pound cold veal and fowl, with 
a little suet, some chopped lemon-peel, lemon thyme, 
chives, and parsley. Season with nutmeg, pepper and 
salt; mix all well together, and add the yelk of an egg 
well beaten; roll it into balls, and dip them into an 
egg beaten up; then sift bread-crumbs over them and 
try them in butter. 

45, SWEETBREAD, Liver AND Heart.—Parboil them, and 
let them get cold, then cut them about an inch thick. 
Season with salt and pepper, dip them into the yelk 
of an egg and fine bread-crumbs ; fry them of a light 
brown. When removed from the frying-pan, make a 
gravy for them, adding, if you like, spices and wine. 

46. Racour or Cotp Veat.—Cut boiled or roasted veal 
in nice dices, and stew them with three or four sliced 
onions, a little water, salt and pepper. After stewing 
till the onions become tender, thicken the stew with 
flour; add a little butter, a large spoonful of catsup, 
and remove it from the fire. 


47, Roast SWEETBREAD.—Boil sweetbreads, either heart > 


or throat; trim them and dry them, then egg and 
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A Few Frienps, AnD How THEY AMUSED THEMSELVES. By 
M. E. Dodge, author of “ Hans Brinker,” ete. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

A pleasant and attractive volume for the home 
circle, in which a cleverly-told love story, humorous 
and sentimental by turns, is made the thread upon 
which to string descriptions of some thirty ingenious 
and amusing games and pastimes suitable for even- 
ing parties, 
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bread-erust them; brown before the fire, or in the 
oven; put good clear gravy under them, and garnish 
with watercresses. 

48. Eaas in Croqurettes.—Boil eighteen eggs, sepa- 
rate the yelks and whites, and cut them in dice; pour 
over them a sauce a-la-creme (see Sauce-a-la-Creme :; 
add a little grated bread, mix all well together, and 
let it get cold. Put in some salt and pepper, make 
them into cakes, cover them well on both sides with 
grated bread, let them stand an hour, and fry them a 
nice brown. Dry them a little before the fire, and dish 
them while quite hot. 

49, Sauce A-LA-CREME.—Put a quarter of a pound of 
butter, with a large tablespoonfui of flour rubbed we}! 
into it, in a saucepan; add some chopped parsley. « 
little onion, salt, pepper, nutmeg, and a gill of cream ; 
and stir it over the fire until it begins to boil. 


50. Croquettes.—Take cold fowl, or fresh meat of 


) any kind, with slices of ham, fat and lean; chop then: 


together very fine, add half as much stale bread 
grated, salt, pepper, grated nutmeg, a teaspoonful of 
made mustard, a tablespoonful of catsup, and a lump 
of butter. Knead all well together till it resembles 
sausage-meat; make them in cakes, dipthem in the 
yelk of an egg beaten, cover them thickly with grated 
bread, and fry them a light brown. 


51. Common Pattres.—Take some veal, fat and lean, 
and some slices of boiled ham; chop them very ilne, 
and season with salt, pepper, grated nutmeg, and a 
small quantity of parsley and thyme minced very fine ;: 
with a little gravy make some paste, cover the bot- 
toms of small moulds, fill them with the meat, put thin 
lids on, and bake them crisp. 

52. Cuicken Puppine.—Beat ten eggs very light, add 
to thema quart of rich milk, with a quarter of a pound 
of butter melted, and some pepper and salt. Stir in 
as much flour as will make a thin, good batter, take 
four young chickens, and after cleaning them nicely, 
eut off the legs, wings, ete., put them all ina sauce- 
pan, with some salt and water, and a bundle of thyme 
and parsley; boil them till nearly done, then take the 
chicken from the water, put it in a deep dish, pour 
the batter over it, and bake it. Send nice white gravy 
in a boat. 

53. Giptets.—After washing thoroughly, put the gib- 
letsin to boil; add salt, pepper, and chopped onion. 
When quite tender, set them by to cool. Put some 
nice dripping or butter in a pan; when hot, fry the 
giblets a nice brown, adding salt. When nearly done, 
break six eggs in a bowl, beat them a little, pour them 
over the giblets, stir them for a few minutes and serv> 
them up. ‘ 





TricoTrin: the Story of a Waif and Stray. By “Ouida.” 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Nothing less than the likeness of her fair self, which 
we find in the front of the volume before us, could 
have satisfied us as to the justness of “ Ouida’s” claim 
to be called a woman. Brilliant, forcible, and witty 
to a certain extent, her brilliancy, her vigor, her wit. 
are essentially masculine—masculine, we must needs 
add, after the fashion of those gentlemen of bright 
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parts and ready pens, but easy morals, who shine in 
the literary Bohemia of Paris. Claiming to be a wo- 
man, she yet seems lost to all delicate womanly in- 
stincts—an almost utter disbeliever in womanly ¢ 
virtue—an admirer of scarcely anything else in man § 
than the lawless outgrowth of his sensual nature. § 
Such, at least, is the opinion we have formed of ? 
“Ouida” from what we have read of her productions, ) 
the latest one of which—Tricotrin—though not so ) 
objectionable, perhaps, as some of her earlier stories ? 
is nevertheless amenable to the same general unfa- ( 
vorable criticism which we cannot conscientiously 
withhold from them. 


5 

, 
Specraces For Youna Eyes—New Yors. By 8. W. Lan- ? 

der. New York: Sheldon & Co. 2 

The eighth, and last in order, of a deservedly popu- ‘ 
lar series of juvenile works, this volume introduces \ 
the young reader into our great commercial em- ) 
porium, giving him a pleasant view of the sights to 
be there witnessed, and making him acquainted with | 
some interesting facts and incidents connected with 
its early history. We must object, -however, to the 
placing of such “spectacles” on “young eyes” as will , 
cause them to see buffaloes on the Hudson, or delude 
them into the belief that the adventurous navigator, 
who left his name to that very creditable stream, made ( 
his exploration of it in a stern-wheel steamboat! Yet 
this has been attempted—not, we are pleased to say, 
by the author of the text—as will be seen by referring 
to the illustration, facing page 60, entitled, “ Henry 
Hudson’s Trip up the Hudson River.” 


Maatua’s Girt. A Story for the Freedchildren. By a 
Teacher. Philadelphia: American Sunday-School 
Union, No. 1122 Chestnut Street. 

The talented author of this little volume will accept ( 
our thanks for her kindness in sending us a copy. The 


cannot but prove salutary and profitable to all chil- 
dren, of whatever race or color. 


Hittsp0ro’ Farms. By Sophia Dickinson Cobb. 
Dr. Howetw’s Famity. By Mrs. H. B. Goodwin, author 
of “Madge,” etc. Boston: Lee d& Shepard. 

Two excellent novels by American authors, a little 
too quiet in tone, it may be, to excite at once the 
reader’s interest, yet gradually and surely winning it 
as the stories proceed. Totally dissimilar in charac- 
ter, each is perfect in its way, and both deserve to be- 
come popular. The first named is a pleasing picture 
of New England life, with carefully-drawn characters, 
and is especially praiseworthy for the beauty and 
purity of its style. For saleby J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Tur Cartp-Wire: A Tale of the Two Worlds. By Cap- 
tain Mayne Reid. New York: Sheldon & Co. 


Captain Reid, in this tale, which we are led to infer 
is somewhat autobiographic, is sensational, if nothing 
else—perhaps we may justly say, and nothing else. 
Like its author’s life, the story is a rambling one, 
leading the reader into all sorts of company, good, 
bad, and indifferent, though the indifferent seems to 
predominate. 


GeneEva'’s Surety. By Rev. W. M. Blackburn. New 
York: M. W. Dodd. 


in the form of a tale for young readers, this volume 
purports to give the true history of the rise and pro- 
gress of the political and religious reformation in 
Switzerland, previous to the coming of Calvin to Ge- 
neva, in 1688. For sale in Philadelphia by Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger. 
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Tue OrPHans’ Triumpxs, The Story of Lily and Harry 
Grant. By H. R. P. 


Paut AND MARGARET, THE INEBRIATE CHILDREN. By H. 
R. P. New York: M. W. Dodd. 


These two tastefully appearing volumes are written 
with an honest and earnest intent, to show children 
the happy results which are ultimately sure to follow 
the practice of the virtues of submission, patience, 
and meekness. For sale by Claxton, Remsen & Haf- 
felfinger. 


Tne LittLte Gypsy. By Elie Sauvage. Translated from 
the French by J. M. Luyster. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 

A charming little story, which cannot fail to delight 
the little ones. The illustrations by Frdélich are 
spirited, and the general appearance of the volume is 
attractive. For sale by Lippincott & Co. 


Porms. By Lucy Larcom. Boston: Fields, Osgood 
€ Co. 

The readers of the Home Magazine will probably 
recognize, among the poems in this handsome vol- 
ume, many that have already become to them “fa- 
miliar as household words.” We have, therefore, no 
occasion to speak at length of Miss Larcom’s poetic 
abilities. That they are of a high order, her pub- 
lished pieces abundantly show. Many of her poems 
remind us of Whittier, her friend and eulogist; yet, 
in the unaffected pathos of “ Hannah Binding Shoes,” 
and in the more delicate touches of her word-paint- 
ings of nature, she shows much originality. Her 
simpler pieces are her best, reflect most strongly her 
own individual power, and form the foundation upon 
which must rest her real standing as a poet. For sale 
by Turner Bros. & Co. (successors to G. W. Pitcher), 
808 Chestnut Street. 


AmoneG THE HIL1s, AND OTHER Poems. By John Green- 
, leaf Whittier. Boston: Fields, Osgood d Co. suc- 
cessors to Ticknor & Fields, 


“Among the Hills” is, in some particulars, we be- 
lieve, a new production. The pieces following it, as 
well as a portion of the main poem, are already fa- 
miliar as having appeared at intervals in the Atlantic. 
In the prelude to the first piece, the poet, in a few 
vigorous, decided touches, presents to us a picture of 
farm-life, as exhibited in not a few homesteads even 
now, “where love is wanting,” and “the eye, and ear, 
and heart, are starved amidst the plentitude of nature.” 
In contrast to this, follows the little story of “ Among 
the Hills,” in which are depicted, in lines at once 
graceful and strong, the joys and comforts, physical 
and spiritual, to be met with where 


——‘“ more and more we” find “the troth 

. Of fact and fancy plighted, 

And culture’s charm and labor’s strength 
In rural homes united.” 


The book can be found in Philadelphia.at Turner 
Bros. & Co.’s, 808 Chestnut Street. 


GLEANINGS AMONG THE SHEAves. By Rey. C. H. Spurgeon. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 


This little volume, the popularity of which is attested 
to by the call for a second edition, consists of selec- 
tions from the sermons of one of the most celebrated 
of English preachers, who bears, in his striking origi- 
nality of thought, and independence of speech, a 
strong resemblance to our own Beecher. For sale by 
Lippincott & Co. 
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CHARLIE BELL, THE WAIF OF ELM IsLanp. By Rev. Elijah 
Kellogg. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


These two books belong to the “ Elm Island Stories,” 
of which series they form the first and second vol- 
umes. They are written in a strong, healthy style, 
and, being descriptive of boy-life in the pioneer days 
of our country, cannot fail to create a lively interest 
in those boy-readers of the present generation, who 
revel in stories of adventure by sea and land. For 
sale by Lippincott. 


Tre Parosopny or Domestic Lire. By W. H. Byford, 
M. D., of Chicago, Ill, Boston: Lee d& Shepard. 


There are few things of which, generally speaking, 
young people about entering the married state are 
more ignorant, than they are of the principles govern- 
ing the domestic relations. This ignorance, the re- 
sult in part of certain defects in our system of educa- 
tion, and in some measure a concomitant of the 
unreflecting nature of youth, it has been the aim of 
the author of this little treatise to remove. Though 
not always as lucid in style as we should like to see 
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practical common sense, and a thorough sympathy 
with the more healthy spirit of advancement, espe- 
cially in regard to the reciprocal rights and duties of 
men and women, which is one of the marked features 
of the intelligence of our day. There are many, very 
many, we feel assured, to whom this little volume 
will prove of incalculable service, setting them right. 
where, from want of knowledge, they may have gone 
astray, and rendering their lives at.once better and 
happier. For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Rurat Poems. By William Barnes. Boston: Roberts 

Brothers. 

A daintily printed, handsomely illustrated little 
volume of pleasing, simple, though not altogether 
unaffected poems, relating to the occupations, pas- 
times, and various phases of rustic life. For sale by 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


The following were received too late for this month, 
but will receive notice in our next number :— 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Worps or Hope. 


such a work, it is gharacterized by sound judgment, ? GLOVERSON AND His Sitent Partners. By Ralph Keeler, 
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Women in the Medical Profession. 

ree is in advance of England in the facilities 
+4. which it affords women desirous of entering the 
medical profession. All the medical colleges are 
there closed against her, and there is yet no chartered 
institution for their benefit, as on this side the Atlan- 
tic. Some four years since, the “Female Medical 
Society” was established, affording to women a certain 
limited course of study. But being unchartered, it 
labors under a disadvantage, though the number of 
its students is steadily increasing. 

Miss Elizabeth Garrett has recently obtained her 
degree at the Apothecaries’ Hall, being the first lady 
io receive a diploma from a recognized institution. 
It was only through some informality in its constitu- 
tion that she was admitted, which informality has 
since ‘been attended to, so that the door is closed 
behind her against all future applicants. 

A writer in the Westminster Review, naming the 
prominent lady physicians in America who, as in- 
structors and practitioners, have acquired the confi- 
dence of the public, and gained a reputation “even 
among the sceptical,” omits the name of Mrs. E. H. 
Cleveland, M. D., one of the Professors in the Female 
Medical College in Philadelphia, and demonstrator of 
anatomy in that institution; a lady who was not only 
one of the pioneers of the cause in this country, but 
who has also enjoyed the advantages of study in the 
hospitals of Paris and London. 
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LITERATURE AS A BUSINESS. 

Mr. Beecher, who has a way of looking down into 
the heart of any.subject that presents itself for con- 
sideration, has given a few sensible hints to young 
authors, under the title of “ Literature as a Business,” 
which should be widely circulated. Editors and men 
of literary reputation are frequently solicited to read 
manuscripts, and give their authors a candid and 
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critical opinion of their merits. Remarking on solici- 
tations of this kind, Mr. Beecher says :— 


“ Among the multitude of letters received soliciting 
various kinds of assistance, there are none that we 
neglect or refuse with more sympathy and regret 
than those who ask for literary assistance. They are 
of two kinds. Those who request us to read and 
criticize literary efforts, and those which ask us to 
make interest with editors and publishers for the sale 
of manuscripts. A few words of explanation may 
relieve a persistent refusal to comply with all such 
requests of its apparent ungraciousness. 

“No man can read and form a judgment of a mannu- 
script work without devoting to it much time and 
thought. To express such results in any form that 
will be_ useful to the author, will require even more 
time. Ifthe work is not favorably regarded, the critie 
risks the displeasure of the most sensitive of mor- 
tals—the author; if it be partly good and partly bad, 
the task becomes even more laborious.” 


To those who ask editors afid literary men to use 
their influence with publishers, he says :— 


“A publisher, whether of books or newspapers, is a 
merchant. He sells literary wares. Of course, if he 
is arespectable man, he will not sell goods that are 
positively mischievous. But, within that limit, he 
offers tothe market such goods as his customers will 
buy. A publisher acts under precisely the same com- 
mercial rules as do manufacturers of carpets, of dress 
goods, of hats, of ironware, of bootsand shoes. In 
none of these cases does the merchant ask what the 

eople ought to want, but simply what do they want. 
Every merchant buys what will sell. The goods se- 
lected may be poor, in bad taste, but if they will sell, 
the merchant buys them. He does this, knowing 
that he leaves behind him unbought wares, which are 
better in every respect, save one, viz., saleableness! 
A publisher has no power to dictate to his customers. 
In only a slight degree can he influence their taste. 
Others must do that. This law is inexorable. The 
trader who neglects it will break. It isa law for all 
kinds of business—for literary wares just as much as 
for wooden or woollen wares. It behooves all who 
write for the press, and offer their labor for money, to 
remember that they have become traders, and must 
submit to the law of trade, 
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“ An essay, a book, a poem, is only another form of 
merchandise as soon as it is offered for sale. Now, 
we lay it down as atruth, which any editor or pub- 
lisher in America will confirm, that publishers are 
eager to get salable literary matter. Many imagine 
that these business men are cold, seltish, heartless 
fellows, turning away from their desks admirable 
works, full of genius or instruction, and indifferent to 
all merit. On the contrary, it is their interest to have 
good matter and enough of it. It is the basis of their 
prosperity. Publishers would soon go out of business 
if some one did not furnish them material. 

“ When a young woman of sensibility writes a story, 
hoping, by the proceeds of its sale, to increase a mo- 
ther’s comforts, or to eke out her own subsistence, or 
to clothe a younger sister, we honor the motive, but 
anfortunately it is the story, and not the motive, that 
is offered for sale. The story may be thin and feeble, 
the motive robust and hearty. A publisher, in the 
very nature ofthe case, would prefer that every manu- 
script should contain admirable matter. But, as he 
has to run the risk, and as he knows the market, and 
has had long experience in selling, his judgment is 
not selfish, but only sagacious. 

“It is plain, then, why one cannot read a stranger’s 
manuscript, and use the influence of his reputation 
with a publisher for its acceptance. If the goods 
ottered are what the publisher wants, he will buy with- 
out urging, If not, what business have I to persuade 
him to buy poor goods? Every one supposes that 
trades must be learned; but few dream that literature 
is, above all other avocations, the one requiring the 
best original endowments, the most assiduous cul- 
ture, and a thorough practice. To tiiose who are 
willing to learn their trade by long apprenticeship 
und conscientious application, it offers a fair remu- 
neration.” 

We have nothing to add to this, except to commend 
it to the many whom we would serve if in our power, 
but are barred from doing so through lack of time, 
strength, and the laws of trade, that are as sternly 
operative in book-making as in any other business. 
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JUSTICE AND COMMON SENSE. 

The lower branch of Congress has, by a vote of 123 
to 27, declared that, for the same work, women should 
receive the same pay as men, when employed by the 
(;overnment. It is to be hoped thatthe Senate will 
promptly concur in this declaration, which undoubt- 
edly reflects the opinion of the mass of the American 
people. And we hope still further, that, when both 
Houses of Congress shall have agreed on this subject, 
the gentlemen connected with the Government Bu- 
reaus and Departments wili give practical effect to 
it. The carrying out at Washington of a measure so 
plainly the fruit of common sense and common hon- 
esty, would not fail to have a reflex action certain to 
ultimately effect a reform in the matter of the com- 
pensation of women, which simple justice should have 
anticipated long since. 

ee eee 
‘GOOD CHEER,” 
(See Engraving.) 

One of our beautiful engravings this month gives a 
pleasant picture of life so far as mere physical com- 
fort is concerned. The lace-maker, busy over her 
enushion and bobbins—not overworked, as you may 
see; nor troubled, we imagine, with domestic infelici- 
ties—is suddenly tempted by her neighbor, the poul 
terer’s wife, with the sight of a plump chicken, which 
has evidently been as much inthe way of “good 
cheer” as themselves, The sober expectancy of the 
seller, and the pleased satisfaction of the buyer, are 
well expressed in the two faces, 


attied 


Premiums.—For full list of premiums, see January 
number of Home Magazine. 
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WINE DRINKING IN EUROPE. 

Dr. J. G. Holland, writing from Lausanne, Switzer- 
land—a ‘place where home-made wine is a common 
beverage—says: “ There is no question that the peo- 
ple would be better, healthier, happier, and much 
more prosperous, if there were not a vineyard in the 
canton. We have all been told in America, and [ 
fully believed it, that, if a people could be supplied 
with a cheap wine, they would not get drunk—that 
the natural desire for some sort of stimulant would 
be gratified in a way that would not only be harmless 
to morals, but conducive to health. I am thoroughly 
undeceived. The people drink their cheap whiie 
wine here to drunkenness. A boozier set than hang 
around the multitudinous cafés here it would be hard 
to find in any American city, even where they enjoy 
the license of the Maine law. The grand difference 
in the drunkenness of an American and a Swiss city 
is found in the fact that the man who has wine in 
him is good-natured, and the man who is equally 
charged with whisky is a demon. ... The people 
here are just as intemperate as they are in America ; 
and, what is more, there is no public sentiment that 
The wine is fed 





checks intemperance in the least. 
freely to children, and by all classes is regarded as a 
perfectly legitimate drink. Failing to find the solu- 
tion of the temperance question in the Maine law, 
failing to perceive it in the various modes and move- 
ments of reform, I, with many others, have looked to 
find it in a cheap and comparatively harmless wine ; 
but, for one, I can look in this direction hopefully no 
longer.” 
——i—— 
EUGENIE. 

From an article on the French Empress in Harper's 
Bazaar, we take this not very flattering portrait :— 
“Devout, but exceedingly superstitious; generous and 
kind-hearted, but irascible and vindictive; fickle in 
her friendships, but constant in her hatred, and slow 
to forgive; whimsical and easily prejudiced; ex- 
tremely jealous in every sense of the word; endowed 
with a great deal of natural force and affability, but 
too naive; proud and often lamentably wanting in 
dignity ; charitable and compassionate, but extrava- 
gant and even frivolous; a very bad actress and still 
worse politiciafi; fond of flattery, and destitute of 
penetration ; such is the Empress Eugenie.” 

ener neem 
MY NESTLINGS. 
BY S. V. STORM. 
One day my heart was full of music sweeter 

Than any my dull ears had heard before, 
More full of melody, and far completer ; 

Two nestlings sang, where none had sung before. 
They grew, and all the day their song went ringing 

On the charmed air, in carols clear and sweet, 

And always, when I listened to their singing, 

My heart would swell, and gladdest pulses beat. 
One morning in our nest, one voice was silent, 

It never sang its merry songs again ; 

Yet even now I seem to hear its carol 

Ring through the air like a psalm’s sweet refrain. 
The days went by. Our other nestling carolled, 

And sang awhile its songs so sweet to hear; 

Then drooped and pined away. Now all is silence, 

And gloom and shadows meet me everywhere. 

Oh! little birds, come back to sing at morning, 

Your sweet, glad songs once more upon my breast! 
Come back! and drive away these haunting shadows 

Which linger here about our silent nest. 
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A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE. 

Our readers have not forgotten the exquisite en- 

graving in the December number of the “Home 

Magazine” entitled “God’s Acre.” The popularity 


Vevey eee eee eee eee at 


Mrs. Secretary McCulloch's Report. 
No Decline in Household Treasures. 
Ten years ago I purchased a Wheeler & Wilson 


Sewing Machine, and have had it in constant use in 


which Miss Osborn’s beautiful and touching little pic- 


ture so speedily attained as an engraving, has led to 


its reproduction in colors. A handsome and well- ( 


executed chromo-lithograph of it has recently ap- 
peared, presenting one of the most pleasing speci- 
mens of the rapidly-improving art by which it was 
‘produced. Our opposite neighbors, Turner Brothers 
& Co., 808 Chestnut street, have added it to their 
already attractive collection, and offer it for sale at the 
very moderate price of $4, for which sum they will 
sead it to any address free of cost. 
a 
HOW TO GET SLEEP. 

Many persons, especially those who are engaged 
until late in the evening with severe mental labor, are 
all too familiar with the wakefulness alluded to in the 
extract which we quote below. If the remedies sug- 
gested prove effective, they will thank us for giving it 
a place ia our pages :— 

“This is to many persons a matter of high impor- 
tance. Nervous persons who are troubled with wake- 


deney of blood to the brain with cold extremities. 
The pressure of blood on the brain keeps it in a 
stimulated or wakeful state, andthe pulsations in the 
head aré often painful. Let them rise and chafe the 
body and extremities with a towel or brush, or rub 
smartly with the hand to promote circulation, and 
withdraw the excessive amount of blood from the 
brain, and they will fall asleep ina few moments. A 


my family since. We used it during the war to make 
clothing for our volunteers in the service, and for the 
hospitals, and this work was very heavy, being coarse 
woollen and cotton fabrics. It is still in good working 
order, nothing having been broken but a few needles. 

You are welcome to use my name in your recom- 

mendations. 
MRS. HUGH McCULLOCH, 
Wife of Secretary U. 8. Treasury, Washington. 
To Messrs. WHEELER & WILSON. 
— +e 
VICTOR HUGO. 

The celebrated author of “Les Miserables,” has a 
sort of passion to say something noteworthy and clever 
of every one. As a recognized poet, he is the recipi- 
ent of innumerable dedications of poems and dramas, 
of all kinds, and of every degree of merit, many of 


' which are sent to him for examination, and, of course, 


for approval. His answers to his correspondents are 
sometimes very quaint, sometimes very extravagant, 


fulness and excitability, usually have a strong ten- ) and not unfrequently slightly irrational. Recently,» 


worthy bricklayer, possessed by the demon of poetry, 


) addressed a letter in verse to the poet, who responded 


in the following words :— 
“T plainly see your image in your verses; not 2 


* thought of which but issued from a head, around whose 


nobleness flowed the sunny locks of youth. Oh! my 


( child, may you long preserve those biond locks, which 


cold bath, or a sponge bath, and rubbing, or a good ? 


run, or a rapid walk in the open air, or going up and 
down stairs a few times just before retiring, will aid 
in equalizing circulation, and promoting sleep.” 
———_o2—_—_ 
THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 

This little gem of the Magazine family has made 
its appearance, and none too early for the eager, ex 
pectant children, whose bright eyes glisten and little 
faces flush with pleasure at its reception. They have 
learned to regard the Honr as a friend sure to inter- 
est, amuse, and instruct them. Bless their little 
hearts, how eagerly they read it# stories, and how 
their little minds are influenced toward the true, and 
pure, and noble, by its teachings. Ah! fathers and 
mothers, you know not how much help, in rearing 
your children to virtuous, generous mandood and 
womanhood, may be derived from this little Magazine, 
unless you have tried it. Take it for your children 
during the year to come—you will never regret it.— 
Batavian, Batavia, New York. 

sensi tis 
MR. LONGFELLOW’S FAMILY. 

Mr. Longfellow’s present family consists of two 
sons, grown, and three bright, charming little daugh- 
ters. Mr. Longfellow is greatly changed since the 
sid calamity some years ago, by which he lost his 
wife—a lady of the highest culture and refinement. 
she was accidentally burned to death. Those who 
remember him in his happy, married life—who recol- 
leet the genial exuberance of his spirits, the cheerful- 
ness of his disposition, the warmth of his welcome, 
the bright wit which flowed constantly, the buoyancy 
of a soul upon which shone the sunshine of life, and 
athwart which a cloud never seemed to pass—note 
with grief the expression of settled melancholy, the 
love of solitude, and the quickly grown white locks 
which one sees to-day. 


the scissors of time have not yet disturbed!” 

We may imagine, but scarcely describe, the puzzled 
expression in the face of the recipient of these lines; 
the poetical bricklayer being a very worthy old gen- 
tleman of five-and-sixty. 

i 
The ‘Children’s Home and Laundry,” 
Leytonstone, England. 


There has been started in Leytonstone, England, 
merely as a private enterprise, and entirely depenid- 


/ ent on private charity, a “Children’s Home,” which 


ee ee 
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receives and cares for young girls who have already 
been led into habits of vice. Its manager—we be- 
lieve there is but one—the Christian woman, whose 
kind heart conceived the idea, and whose active 
hands put it into practice—seeks in the worst haunts 
of the city for those children who would otherwise, ina 
short time, go to swell the ranks of those “unfortu- 
nates,” in every sense of the word, which already are so 
fearfully large. These children, girls of all ages, from 
fifteen down to eight even, and of every grade of in- 
tellect, are brought to the Home, cared for, fed, 
clothed, and taught to work. No cases are too bad to 
be refused. The greater the moral depravity—and 
sometimes it is so great as to be almost ineredible— 
the more need there is of the care and discipline 
which this Home insures its inmates. When they 
leave the Home, it is to enter the service of persons 
interested in their welfare, and they still, for a time, 
continue under the watchful eye of the lady super- 
intendent. 

This institution, though it has been in active opera- 
tion about four years, is yet very circumscribed in its 
limits. But the good that it is accomplishing is be- 
yond a question. “Applications are made from ail 
parts of England, and many are, of necessity, rejected 
for lack of space and funds.” 

There is a laundry connected with the institution, 
where the inmates not only wash for themselves, but 
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take in washing, and thus provide firing and lights 
for the whole family. A writer in All the Year Round, 
speaking of this Home, thus describes its domestic 
arrangements :— 

“There are now twenty children, four invalids, and 
four superintendents in the Home. The invalids are 
taken, not only to do them good by careful nursing 
and fresh air, but also for the benefit it is to the chil- 
dren to have sick folk about, to whom they may be 
useful, and for whom they must be gentle, thought- 
ful, and self-sacrificing. Then there is a dear, old- 
fashioned woman to ‘grump’ at them—kind, and 
generous, and good, but with just those useful, 
grumpy ways that keep children straight without too 
much mental hardship—an invaluable part of the 
training of children, and specially valuable in a home 
made up of love, that might else be, perhaps, too uni- 
formly kind and courteous. So that the children 
have every moral and mental element proper for 
them—the care of the sick; hard, brisk, useful work ; 
discipline ; affection; and the due proportion of grow]l- 
ling and fault-finding—the salt which keeps all the 
rest in right condition.” 

We trust the Christian people of England, once 


their attention is called to it, will not let this estab- / 
lishment languish for want of support; but will | 


| 
: 
; 
| 


rather help it to widely enlarge its borders, and thus j 


greatly multiply the results which it is now accom- 
plishing little by little. 


——— Oo 


Miss Angusta G. Evans, the author of “ Beulah,” 
“St. Elmo,” and other works, was recently married to 
L. M. Wilson, President of the Mobile and Mont- 
gomery Railroad. 
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NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY. 

G, P. Rowett & Co., the New York Advertising Agents, 
are about issuing a complete American Newspaper Di- 
rectory. It isa compilation much needed, since no- 
thing of the kind, having any claims to completeness, 
has ever been published. 

Messrs. Rowett & Co., have spared no pains or ex- 
pense to make the forthcoming work complete. We 
understand the book will be a handsome octavo vol- 
ume of about three hundred pages, bound in dark 
cloth, and sold for five dollars per copy. 

As the publishers are Advertising Agents, their 
issuing a work containing so much information, 


usually jealously guarded by those in that business, , 
shows that they are confident of their ability to be of , 


service to advertisers, or they would not so readily 


place in their hands the means of enabling every one ( 


to communicate direct with publishers if they so 
desire. 
ee ee ee 


OUR PREMIUM ENGRAVING. 
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ELECTROTYPES. 

We have a large number of very fine engravings on 
wood, suitable for illustrating books and periodicals, 
from which electrotypes will be sold at reasonable 
prices. 

ee — 
TERMS OF OUR MAGAZINES. 

Arthur's Home Magazine—$2 a year, in advance. 
$5 for three years, in advance. 3 copies, one year, &. 
4 copies, $6. 8 copies, and one extra to getter-up of 
club, $12. 15 copies, and one extra to getter-up of 
elub, $20. 

Once « Month.—$2 a year, in advance. $5 for three 
years, in advance. 3 copies one year for $5. 6 copies 
and one to getter-up of club, $10. 10 copies and one 
to getter-up of club, $15. 

The Children’s Hour.—$1.25 a year, in advance. $5 for 
three years, in advance. 5 copies, one year, $. 
10 copies, and one to getter-up of club, $10. 

All three of these Magazines will be sent one year for $A. 


MAGAZINE CLUBBING. 


Home Magazine and Children’s Hour, one year.. -$2.50 
Home Magazine and Once a Mouth, «. 3.00 
Once a Month and Children’s Eour, = a 
All three of the above Magaz 


) Lady’s Book and Home 


Lady’ s Book and C children’s Hour.. 
Lady’s Book and Once a Month 
All four of these Magazines, one year... 


Address  T.§. ARTHUR & SONS, 


809 & 811 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA., Pa. 


ONCE A MONTH. 
What the Press say. 
If the enterprise is continued with the same spirit 
that is manifested in the first number, its success can- 
not be doubted.—Philadelphia Morning Post. 


The perfection of neatness and typographical ele- 
gance.—Philadelphia Age. 

This is truly one of the freshest, most entertaining 
and readable magazines of the day.—Herald, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Certainly an elegant and attractive magazine— Wes- 
tern Bookseller. 


The publishers @ave made in this new magazine a 
decided hit.—Philadelphia Commercial List. 


For variety and excellence of contents, and beauty 
of typography, it is not surpassed by any other pe- 
riodical we have seen.—Philadelphia Evening Star. 


We have no hesitancy in predicting a decided sue- 
cess to this new enterprise.—Republican, Bloomfield, 
Towa. 

An unrivalled addition to the field of literature. It 
begins its new life with an interest that promises 
good things for the future.— Times, Gouveneur, N. Y. 


Filled to the brim with rich and instructive read- 


- ing.—Somerville, (N. J.) Gazette. 


Every one from whom we have heard expresses § 


great satisfaction with our premium engraving, “The 
Angel of Peace.” A lady, writing to us from Georgia, 
having already received one copy of it as premium 
for sending us a club, orders another to present to.a 
friend, and says :— 


“It is a picture full of touching sweetness, sug- ( 


gestive of everything good and pure, and peacetul. 
The beautiful story relating to it in the “Hour,” and 
“Home Magazine,” imparts to it an additional inter- 
est. The little ones are delighted with both the pic- 
ture and the story.” 


“A Skeleton in the House,” is a picture full of 
painful interest, recording in life-colors a great do- 
mestic disaster.”—Columbus (Ind.) Union. 


It at once takes its stand as one of the foremost 
magazines in the land.—Herald of Liberty, Rolla, Mo. 


The contents of this number are far above the aver- 
age of story magazine s. An article entitled “Long 
Primerand Brevier, * depic ts under the guise of fiction, 
a woman’s experience in a Boston printing office, and 
shows, in a startling manner, the oppressions to which 
the sex are subjected, and the great inequality of 
compensation for the labor of the sexes. — Temperance 
Journal, West Meridan, Conn. 
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TOTLET MAT (Apptiqve). 
(For Description, see page 192.) 








GUIPURE NETTING, SUITABLE FOR DOYLEYS, ET. 
(For description sce page 192.) 
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The DUSE, ANG LHe BUSNOCS VCMING, 


and tassels for the waist. 
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FASHIONS BY MME. DEMORESIT.. 


This is very pretty for an evening sociable: it is made of plain or changeable silk, light-colored; the 
skirt is flounced in curves, with silk pinked out on the lower edge, and headed with a satin fold and silk 
rosettes. Fitted body with belt closing with a rosette in frqnt; a wide satin fold, caught down upon the 
bust with a silk rosette, is carried over the shoulders and fastened in the centre of the back with a bow 


and sasliends; the sleeve has a rutile at the hand. 





LADY’S OVERDRESS. 
‘Front and back vices.) 
Marertat—Black satin, trimmed with rose-colored velvet and biack lace. The skirt divides at the belt 


like a tunic, and descends ta a “cop the slope being carricd up to the first seam, and here oceurs a fes- 
toon fastened with a rosette; the remainder of the edge forms a deep curve, raised in « festoon in the 


centre; the belt and ornament are made of velvet; the dress over which this is worn is white, figured 


—— chene stripes, in which rose-celor predominates. A plain white dress or rose-color will answer as 
well, 
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Music selected by J. A. GETZE. 


AOME OF MY CHILDHOOD. 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY C. EVEREST. 


Andante. 
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And fromthee must I part, My cherish'd home? the wide world I’ll roam, 
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[Entered according to Act of Congress. A. p. 1858. hy C. Everest. in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of 
the United States for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 
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THE MINSTREL OF THE SKY. 
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And more than that, it thawed my soul 
To see him in the sky, 

Upspringing to the farthest goal 
To which a bird might fly. 

Should J, distrustful of my God, 
To bleak despair give way, 

While he soared from his frozen clod 
To bless the wintry day ? 


While I repined, there upward sprang 
A bonny, bonny bird, 

And such a carol as he sang 
Hath mortal seldom heard. 

When loud winds shook the branches bare, 
Louder his song would be; 

The red sun thawed the cold March air 
Not half so much as he.} 
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